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Library Service to Negroes 


By Louis Shores’ 


N° less an authority than Uncle Remus 

was once quoted by a librarian as 
having said “When you put a book into a 
Negro’s hand you spoil a good plow 
hand.” That this sentiment is playing 
no part in the present library develop- 
ment program in the South is evidenced 
by the efforts of the agencies at work. 
The General Education Board has come 
forth recently with over a million dol- 
lars for Negro college library buildings, 
of which the magnificent new Fisk li- 
brary is the first complete example. 
Another half million dollars has been 
appropriated by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund for county library development on 
condition that equal service is granted to 
both races. The Carnegie Corporation, 
too, has helped a number of the colored 
public libraries and has given money for 
books to one or two Negro colleges. 
Finally the Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation has had written into its resolu- 
tions “That library service to Negroes 
should be a part of every public library 
program.” 

This is a far cry from the days when, 
as one librarian put it, “The white ele- 
ment has demanded and received every 
possible aid; the colored has been given 
all that could be assembled after serving 
the white population.” As late as 1913, 
such large cities as Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Mobile, Montgomery, Nashville, New 
Orleans and Richmond reported that 
there were no library facilities for Negro 


1 Librarian, Fisk University. 


readers. Atlanta; the leading Negro 
educational center at the time, found it- 
self in an embarrassing position, when, 
at the dedication of its new $125,000 
Carnegie library, a committee of colored 
citizens led by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
petitioned for some facilities somewhere 
for the Negro citizens. They declared 
that they did not want or expect equal 
privileges but that they did want some 
provision made for nearly a third of the 
city’s total population. Mr. Carnegie 
then offered money for a branch library 
for Negroes, but acceptance of this of- 
fer was delayed when Negro representa- 
tion on the board of control was refused. 

Similar difficulties in other cities were 
pointed out by Mr. Yust, then librarian 
of the Louisville Public Library at the 
Kaaterskill conference of the American 
Library Association held in June of 
1913. In his talk “What of the Black 
and Yellow Races” he had comparatively 
little to say of the latter, while he recog- 
nized that the problem of providing li- 
brary service to the former would de- 
velop into the most difficult problem in 
the whole program of American library 
development. Referring to the last pre- 
vious report of the Commissioner of 
Education, that for 1910, which listed 
160 secondary and higher Negro school 
libraries, he commented that many of 
these collections were characterized as 
“so unsuitable as to be almost worthless 
. . . the discarded refuse of garrets and 
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overcrowded store rooms, which should 
have gone to the paper mill, but was sent 
to these poor children through mistaken 
kindness.” 

Even the more advanced communities 
of the time were unable to provide ade- 
quate library facilities for Negroes. 
Charlotte, North Carolina, which was 
the first city to build a library for Ne- 
groes with its own funds, was able to 
appropriate only $400 a year for its 
operation. The books, out of necessity, 
came from generous friends and from 
among the best of the Wilkesbarre Pub- 
lic Library’s discards. Savannah, which 
was accused of keeping its colored 
branch secret, appropriated $360 annu- 
ally for its upkeep and regularly man- 
aged to close its books by owing the 
librarian a month’s salary. Louisville 
and Houston representing different plans 
of control were most successful in their 
efforts to provide some library facilities 
for their colored citizens. 


After-War Development 


The subsequent war-mania postponed 
any library activity with this important 
American group. But any program 
which sets as its goal “the best reading 
for the greatest number at the least cost”’ 
could not go on forever avoiding eleven 
million potential readers, even though 
their skins were black. At the annual 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation held in Swampscott, Mass., 
June 20-25, 1921, a round table discus- 
sion for workers among colored people 
was arranged for “in response to con- 
siderable demand.” The moving spirit 
in this conference was Miss Ernestine 
Rose who had already succeeded in at- 
tracting the eyes of “inter-racials” to 
her remarkable branch public library in 
the heart of Harlem, the greatest Negro 
city in the world. Miss Rose, acting as 
chairman of the meeting led some rather 
lively discussions on the type of reading 
done by Negroes, their capacity for in- 
tellectual development, the social status 
of the colored workers on the staff and 
the problems attending their position as 
co-workers with white assistants. The 


last two problems still remain unsolved 
and are intricately connected with the 
entire sociological situation. 
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The following year at the Detroit 
meeting nearly one hundred librarians 
attended the first annual “Work with 
Negroes Round Table.” Miss Rose 
again presided and presented the results 
of a survey of 98 public libraries con- 
ducted by the 135th Street Branch of 
New York City. Among other things 
it was revealed that although there were 
sixteen colored branches in the South 
not a single Negro library school gradu- 
ate was to be found among their staffs. 
All of these branches were controlled 
directly by the white library board ex- 
cept in Savannah and Charlotte. The 
matter of control seemed to be under 
fire once more. Savannah considered 
the arrangement all wrong and regretted 
Negro control. Charlotte, however, had 
found the arrangement a happy one be- 
cause the Negro citizens took pride in 
their library and applied frequently to 
the white library staff for advice and 
assistance. Atlanta, on the other hand 
had “tried having an advisory committee 
from the colored people, but as they did 
not confine their activities to advice, we 
disposed of them.” 

The first definite steps toward organ- 
ization were taken at this meeting. A 
motion by Mr. Settle proposed the or- 
ganization of a permanent section of 
the American Library Association, but 
subsequent discussion found the major- 
ity present not ready for such a step. 
Whereupon it was decided that a round 
table should be tried for another year 
since some felt that “all difficulties would 
be cleared away after four or five years 
round table discussion.” 


But this sanguine feeling was not 
entirely justified by subsequent condi- 
tions. The second annual round table 
meeting on work with Negroes was held 
at the American Library Association 
Conference in Hot Springs Central 
Methodist Church the following year. 
Mr. Settle of the Louisville Public Li- 
brary presided over what was to have 
been a meeting on the general subject 
of “Library Extension With Special 
Emphasis on the Problem of Reaching 
the Negro,” but which really developed 
into an_ inter-sectional, inter-racial 
forum. Several southern librarians ob- 
jected to Miss Rose’s statement that they 
did not know the Negro, and several 
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northern librarians came to Miss Rose’s 
defense in her absence. This sectional 
split doomed the continuation of the 
round table. Notwithstanding the fact, 
a motion to ask for a meeting occurs 
in the following years’ proceedings. 


Recent Progress 


On September 24, 1925, the Library 
School of Hampton Institute opened its 
doors as the first accredited professional 
training school for Negroes. In March 
of 1927 a conference of Negro libra- 
rians was held at Hampton in which 
discussion, for the main part, was con- 
fined to professional problems. While 
one or two of the librarians who had 
been prominent in the American Library 
Association round tables were present, 
the Hampton Conference differed in 
that it was primarily for librarians of 
Negro institutions. Some of the library 
needs brought out by the various dis- 
cussions were buildings, more adequate 
service for colleges, branch libraries for 
several southern cities, up-to-date lists 
of books by Negro writers and first pur- 
chase collections in Negro history. A 
hope that the conference might become 
an annual affair was expressed by the 
delegates, but no other meeting was 
called until November of 1930. 

The dedication of the new $400,000 
library at Fisk University following 
close on a series of bequests to and de- 
velopments in Negro library service was 
hailed as a fitting occasion for another 
Negro Library Conference. Accordingly, 
a sponsoring committee composed of 
those librarians who have figured most 
prominently in the field of work under- 
took to plan a program. The Conference 
was an occasion for taking an inventory 
of the Negro libraries today. 


Public Libraries 


In the public library field five methods 
of providing service to Negroes are 
found in American cities. There are 
now fewer than a dozen communities in 
the South having large colored popula- 
tions that make no provision for Negro 
library service. A few other cities re- 
strict Negro use of existing facilities for 
whites by setting aside a room in the 
public building or by issuing books and 
denying reading privileges within the 
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building. But the majority of Southern 
cities now provide segregated library 
service to Negroes. This service varies 
in completeness from the _ splendid 
Colored Department in Louisville with 
its 101 centers in 47 buildings for the 
circulation of books to Negroes down 
to the classroom collection in the colored 
schools. But more and more the South 
is awake to the educational needs of 
the Negro and cities like Louisville, 
Greenville, Houston, Knoxville and 
others are already doing an advanced 
piece of library work. 

A fourth type of system for Negro 
service is found in the border and many 
of the larger northern cities. While 
splendid branches, often staffed with 
trained colored workers are provided for 
the Negro population, no attempt is 
made to prevent free use of all library 
facilities. Cities like Indianapolis and 
Kansas City have colored branches but 
at the same time invite colored readers 
to the main libraries. Other large cities 
like New York, Chicago and Cleveland 
have branches located in neighborhoods 
predominantly populated by Negroes, 
but these branches are not specifically 
designated as “colored” and all other 
libraries are open on an equal basis. The 
fifth type of city, because its Negro 
population is too small or too scattered 
does not recognize the problem at all 
and library facilities are equally avail- 
able to every one. 


College Libraries 

The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in its Survey of Negro Colleges 
and Universities, 1926, included seventy- 
nine such institutions. While a great 
number of these are barely more than 
secondary schools and few indeed can 
be rated as even approaching the stand- 
ards of the best eastern colleges, never- 
theless the schools included in this sur- 
vey represent the highest educational 
institutions specifically for Negroes. A 
study of their libraries revealed ‘one 
of the most serious present deficiencies.” 
Their findings divide the institutions as 
follows : 

5 have over 20,000 volumes 


2 have from 15,000 to 20,000 vol- 


umes 
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8 have from 10,000 to 15,000 vol- 
umes 

57 have under 10,000 volumes 

7 have no libraries at all 


But figures do not reveal how really 
bad the conditions are. It is doubtful 
if three of the seventy-nine institutions 
have any large portion of college mate- 
rial. For the most part the libraries are 
composed of gifts from deceased mis- 
sionaries and from the attics of well 
meaning northern friends. One institu- 
tion listed as having 17,000 volumes in- 
cluded 14,000 books in theology accu- 
mulated by Missionary societies for a 
period of many years. Another library’s 
accession book showed 29,000 volumes, 
but the librarian frankly admitted that 
not over 7,000 were of any use in the 
college work. And what was true of 
books was doubly true of staff and 
equipment. Outside of Howard, Hamp- 
ton and Fisk there was practically not 
a single library school graduate in the 
field. And tho a number of Carnegie 
buildings were scattered among the col- 
leges, for the most part the quarters 
were dark and dingy, the equipment 
home-made and the books hidden in 
most inaccessible shelving. 


That conditions have changed in the 
five years since the Survey is immedi- 
ately evident. First and foremost among 
the influences has been the Hampton 
Library School established in 1925 un- 
der the direction of Miss Florence R. 
Curtiss. Besides supplying trained li- 
brarians to many colleges, the School 
has been responsible for building up a 
“library-mindedness” among Negro edu- 
cators. It has acted as a professional 
adviser to the college presidents and has 
undertaken to survey and to supply the 
needs of the individual institutions. 

A second influence has been the in- 
terest of the educational foundations. 
In 1928, the General Education Board 
granted to Fisk University $400,000 for 
the erection and equipment of a first 
class college library building. Subse- 
quently a similar amount was granted 
to the three Negro colleges in Atlanta, 
Morehouse, Spelman and Atlanta Uni- 


versities which merged into an educa- 
tional unit. Tuskegee Institute, too, has 
received a sum for a new library and 
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Hampton completed the addition to its 
building last year. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund entered 
into the College library program by aid- 
ing a number of the smaller schools. 
Under the direction of the Hampton 
Library School a college list was prepared 
from which purchases were to be made 
by the institutions favored. The Fund 
gave also $105,000 to the Library of 
Fisk University for operation expense 
of the new building to be divided over 
a period of seven years, and a grant of 
$50,000 for books to the same institu- 
tion by the Carnegie Corporation indi- 
cated the interest of that organization 
in the Negro library program. 


Growth in the College Field 


Today, there are a number of Negro 
colleges with rapidly developing libra- 
ries. Hampton Institute has a collec- 
tion of 55,000 volumes and with its new 
building has provided shelving for 
nearly 200,000 additional books. How- 
ard University located in Washington 
enjoys probably the most library ad- 
vantages. Besides having one of the 
best college collections its students have 
access to the Library of Congress and 
a strong public library. In the South, 
too, where higher education has been 
handicapped by poor libraries and limi- 
ted inter-library loan privileges, the 
situation is rapidly changing. The new 
library at Fisk is one of the most im- 
pressive buildings in the South, and the 
generosity of the educational founda- 
tions assures a well stocked library and 
a professionally trained staff. In another 
year the libraries in Atlanta and Tuske- 
gee will add to the institutions with col- 
lege library facilities, and a number of 
the state schools are gradually improv- 
ing both their collections and their 
equipment under newly appointed 
trained librarians. 


School Libraries 


Concurrent with the rise of school li- 
braries in the country small collections 
have begun to appear for the first time 
in a number of the Negro secondary and 
elementary schools. No less than 419 
small libraries have been distributed 
to Rosenwald schools thruout the 
South. One third of the cost of these 
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books, plus the total freight charge and 
the travelling expenses of a visiting li- 
brarian are paid by the Fund. One 
third of the book cost is paid by the 
State and the other third is raised by 
the school. A first purchase list was 
prepared by the Hampton Library 
School and the Fund’s Library Consult- 
ant and all schools were provided with 
titles from this list. At present, there 
are no trained librarians in charge of 
these collections, for the size of the li- 
braries will hardly warrant a full time 
person. However, with the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges undertaking the accreditation 
of Negro schools for the first time, it 
will be necessary to train teacher- 
librarians who can both teach and pro- 
fessionally administer these collections. 
For the purpose of training such indi- 
viduals, a department of Library Science 
has recently been organized at Fisk Uni- 
versity. 

An impetus to county library de- 
velopment in the South was given when 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund appropriated 
$500,000 to aid in establishing demon- 
stration county libraries. Five counties, 
two in North Carolina, two in Tennes- 
see and one in Louisiana, were aided 
during 1929, and cooperation in building 
up strong state library commissions was 
offered. The success of these libraries 
has proved to Southern communities 
that there is a value in library extension 
to both races. 
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Library Education Needed 


The greatest need right now is li- 
brary educatidn. It is not enough to 
give the Negro buildings and books and 
then express disappointment because he 
does not take advantage of them. Ex- 
amine the record of libraries’ conquests 
over the cosmopolitan groups that make 
up America and you have a study in 
psychology. Every one of the foreign 
groups was exposed to a long and in- 
genious campaign of library propaganda. 
The Negro must be treated similarly. 
The great majority of Southern Negroes 
is no more convinced .that the library 
is a good place for leisure time than was 
the Ghetto Jew or the east side Italian 
a quarter of a century ago. Buildings 
and books must be supplemented by a 
thoro campaign of propaganda and 
education. To accomplish this trained 
travelling readers’ advisers should be 
enlisted. The right individual with pro- 
fessional training and proper sympathy 
for Negro life could arouse community 
interest in cities where only apathy ex- 
ists for the Negro branch. The same 
person could convince college adminis- 
trators that the library might better re- 
ceive the support that goes to certain 
other extra-curricular activities. 

Uncle Remus was right. Libraries 
will destroy the “man with the hoe” and 
put in his place a respected citizen. 


Kaleidoscope 


EACHER, help me find a story, 
I would like a mystery— 
Is the Song of Hiawatha 
Lit’rature or history? 

Have you got the 7om Swift series? 
Well, I think that’s awful mean. 
Here’s your picture book, Carmella, 
Are you sure your hands are clean? 
Teacher—can you find another 
Like the one I had last week— 
It was full of fights and Injuns, 
You know—Masters of the Peak; 


If you liked the Secret Garden 
You'll like this—it’s just as nice. 
Where are all the Boy Scout Handbooks? 
Are there any books on rice? 

May I have a book by Seaman? 
Please—I lost my orange card: 
Where's the girl who wanted Heidi? 
Did you find Jerome—Left Guard? 
Someone asked me for a primer— 
Don’t you think that this would do? 


Boys and girls, please have your books marked. 


Heavens, are we really through?! 
Rosetta WEST 











Books and Travel 
By Martha Wilson‘ 



































N. A. B. P. Travel Posters 


"TRAVEL delights begin with the plan- 
ning of the journey, or yet earlier, 
in the desire, often created by reading, 
to go, “strange countries for to see.” A 
picture, a book of travels, a story of life 
in other lands, a friend’s experience ; of 
these are made up the urge to travel. 
Books are an essential at every point. 
Starting with a list of places one has long 
wished to visit, and a possibility of a 
holiday of fixed dimensions, and a travel 
fund of limitations, the game begins. 
Which route to take, where to land, 
which cities to visit now, and which to 
leave for’ the inevitable future visit, are 
the parts of the puzzle to fit into a plan 
which will give the most to live on after 
the journey is a thing accomplished. It is 
a task of elimination; whether one de- 
sires Vienna more and Munich less, 
whether the Dolomites are preferred to 
the High Alps in the trip north from 
Venice; whether one chooses scenery or 
cities, or how to make a judicious com- 
bination of both. Routes and distances 
between points must be taken into ac- 
count. 
Atlases and maps are of prime impor- 
tance in the planning. From a large, new 
atlas one can view the projected trip as 


a whole and gain an idea of the distances 
between cities and the connecting railway 
lines. 


Maps 


A wall map of fair size on one’s home 
wall is of great help in planning for the 
trip. Perhaps it will be a succession of 
maps as one reads and plans for various 
cities and countries. A busy physician 
now allotting himself a few weeks in 
Europe for several succeeding years 
utilizes his limited reading time with 
books on the different countries, and in 
doing so, follows with lines on his wall 
map. For instance, reading of Paris, he 
marks his Paris map for places connected 
with the life and exploits of Napoleon, as 
one could do for any special interest. At 
the same time he compiles his notebook, 
which will serve on the journey as a 
whole library in miniature. 


Note Books 


The notebook (preferably loose leaf) 
made before hand is a book not to be 
disregarded. With notes from reading 
on each particular place to be visited 
grouped on one or more pages, one is 
equipped to see the things most desired, 


1 Librarian, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois, author of School Library Management, etc. 
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and the leaves, of course, can be trans- 
ferred to the pocket while on the par- 
ticular visit. The marked map is a prime 
accompaniment. With additional notes 
made on the spot, it may be replaced 
again in the cover and the whole made 
the best sort of a trip record. The group- 
ing in Collins’ Travel Charts suggests 
headings: Where I stopped ; What to see ; 
Where I went next; of course, others can 
be added, shopping addresses and the 
like. Quotations and bits of poetry of 
places will find their places in the note- 
book and add to the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation. 

Detailed maps of cities, 
routes, and countries, are 
indispensable to the trav- 
eler who wishes to see 
with his own eyes and see 
all it is possible to see in 
the short time. These 
can best be obtained lo- 
cally, usually from the 
tourist agencies such as 
that of the indispensable 
Thomas Cook, or the 
American Express with 
their world flung service 
stations. There are now 
scores of other agencies | 
working on more or less | 
the same plan, and all dis- 
pensing illustrated infor- 
mation of sorts. In the 
larger cities, the information bureaus 
have good local maps and_ visitors’ 
guides, and these are often to be had 
upon request at the hotels. 

A map in hand enriches any journey— 
whether train or motor. The visitors’ 
guides usually suggest interesting walks 
which can be taken in odd moments, or 
when, as so frequently happens, chief 
monuments are closed for cleaning, on 
account of holidays, or what not. 


Preparation for the Journey 


The books of advice vary in scope and 
spirit. One would not miss The Happy 
Traveller, by Tatchell: a book for poor 
men, nor yet the comment upon it in 
Tomlinson’s Gifts of Fortune, in the 
chapter: “Some Hints for Those About 
to Travel.” More mundane, if less de- 
lightful, are those which deal with the 
problems of the average voyager who 


METHERLANDS 


VISIT PICTURESQUE 


HOLLAND 
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must be advised of the details of travel, 
luggage, wearing apparel, or travel cus- 
toms. The pocket guides vary in dimen- 
sion, and one at least should be selected 
to take along. 

The features of value in these are re- 
cency of publication, for prices and even 
boundaries are changing overnight, and 
how much essential information is cov- 
ered in one volume. Black’s The Real 
Europe covers the whole field and gives 
small maps in outline. Rolfe’s Satchel 
Guide to Europe is comprehensive and 
includes many maps. It is not free from 
obsolete statements upon some important 
topics, such as coinage, 
since the book has not 
been thoroly revised in 
recent issues. Guerber’s 
How to Prepare for 
Europe is another of the 
same general type. 

A book of small com- 
pass and amusing and 
suggestive comment for 
general European travel 
is Collins’ Travel Charts 
and Travel Chats. It isa 
practical book for the 
handbag, and is a reliable 
guide to hotels, taking in- 
to account the fact that it 
has prices of 1925 which 
are far below those of 
1930, and ever mounting, 
especially for Americans. Still it helps 
one to choose, and many have found it 
generally useful, and in its casual com- 
ment it typifies features of the places 
visited. 

Local guides for each country and city 
constitute the only way of realizing what 
some one calls the greatest of travel 
pleasures, the “discovery of a foreign 
place under one’s own power.” In pre- 
paring for this, one skims a dozen books 
and picks out a ling information for 
the note book. On the spot, however, a 
Baedeker, a Muirhead, gives the last de- 
tail. If less keen for the complete reve- 
lation, one may yet be pleasantly and 
profitably guided by Miss Laughlin for 
the territory she covers of Italy, Rome, 
Paris and England; by Mr. Lucas, in 
his Wanderers (notably good for gon- 
dola use in Venice) for Florence, Lon- 
don, and Rome; the Wayfarer books for 
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many countries and the others which 
combine information with a bit of hu- 
man interest, tempering it all to the holi- 
day mood. 

Books of the type of Milton’s London 
(and Paris and Rome) in Seven Days 
are good practical pocket books. For the 
walker, Montizambert’s Unnoticed Lon- 
don and Paris for Everyman reveals 
routes and places not vouchsafed by the 
sight-seeing car. 

Local guides and maps are best pur- 
chased on the spot and can at little cost 
be sent home when moving on to the 
next place. 


Background 


With the itinerary selected, one can 
begin with the real preparation for the 
journey. History, of course, altho 
this may be according to one’s taste, pure 
history or the history of art, music, or 
of the interest that prompts the journey. 
History serves as the background, but 
even more illuminating may be the lives 
of the persons identified with the place. 

Edinburgh resounds with Robert the 
Bruce, Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
valiant man of letters, Sir Walter Scott. 
To know Florence, one must remember 
the Medicis, Savonarola, and quite as 
much as these, one must have viewed the 
Renaissance thru the memoirs of the 
roystering craftsman, Benvenuto Cellini. 

For France, one should be fortified on 
Francis the First, and Anne of Brittany, 
along with the more obvious Louis’ and 
Napoleon ; for Rome, nothing is adequate 
in preparation, but anything, even Spar- 
tacus to the Gladiators and Lars Por- 
sena of Clusium are valuable. Examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 


Phrase Books 


Travelers are every day making the 
rounds, with only the American lan- 
guage. It is, however, an added pleas- 
ure to understand and on occasion 
speak some words and phrases in other 
tongues. In England, for example, the 
ways are eased if one speaks English 
rather than American slang; in France, 
a little French (always preceded by the 
expected Monsieur, Madame), goes a 
long way in establishing a friendly feel- 
ing. Everywhere. a knowledge of the 
language, however slight, if modestly 
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essayed, brings a response. A _ useful 
phrase book for French is Daily French 
at a Glance, which gives many phrases 
greatly used by well bred French people 
on the given occasion. 

For many languages there are the 
small pamphlets of “What You Want to 
Say and How to Say It”; in Italian, Ger- 
man, etc., quite often useful, even if with 
some strange omissions. The very smal! 
dictionaries are invaluable to supplement 
the phrase books. 

A visit to any place is an experience, 
enlarged by a background. This is cre- 
ated by the incentive to visit, which may 
be a bit of remembered history, a favor- 
ite study in school days or after, the life 
of an admired personage, a picture, a 
story, a family reminiscence. 

On the ground (enriched by reading), 
one makes a quick orientation, realizes 
at every hand the places already famil- 
iar, and with the quickened sense ob- 
serves the unchronicled things of interest 
at every hand. 

The list of books is not to be pre- 
scribed as a whole, but all of the books 
have been enjoyed by those about to 
travel or who have travelled to the 
places mentioned. 

An observing eye, a light heart, and a 
sense of humor, to the traveler. Bon 
voyage! 

Some Books for Those About to 

Travel 

The list is limited to a few of the 
more obvious books, and for the usual 
European journey with some Mediter- 
ranean additions. 


The Spirit of Travel 


Fuller Gardens of This World 
Tatchell Happy Traveller 
Tomlinson Gifts of Fortune 
General Advice 
Black The Real Europe Guide Book 
Chester Travel in Europe Made Eas) 
Collins Travel Charts and Travel 
Chats 
Freeston Cream of Europe for the 
Motorist 
Guerber How to Prepare for Europe 
Rolfe Satchel Guide to Europe 
For a Background 
Breasted Conquest of Civilization 
De Forest Short History of Art 
Osborne Heritage of Greece and Rome 
Parsons Stream of History 
Wells Outline of History 














McLaurin 
Trowbridge 
Wilson 


Lane 


Butler 
Davis 
Gardner 
Powers 


Robson 
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Africa, Algeria 


What about North Africa 
In the Sun With a Passport 
Rambles in North Africa 


Albania 
The Peaks of Shala 


Athens 


Story of Athens 
Day in Old Athens 
Ancient Athens 
Hill of Athena 


Czecho-slovakia 
Wayfarer in Czecho-slovakia 


Constantinople 


(See also books under Mediterranean) 


Crawford 
Davis 
Goodrich 
Young 


Kurlbaum- 
Siebert 
art 
Steuart 


Stevenson 


Baikie 
Breasted 
Hall 
Hichens 
Maspero 
Wilson 


Constantinople 
Rulers of the Mediterranean 
Things seen in Constantinople 
Constantinople 


Edinburgh 
Mary, Queen of Scots 


Life of Scott 
Romance of the Edinburgh 
Streets 


Letters 


Egypt 
Century of Excavations 
History of Egypt 
Egypt in Silhouette 
Spell of Egypt 
Egypt, Chaldea, Syria 
Liwwing Pageant of the Nile 


England 


(See also London) 


Hudson A-foot in England 

Hughes About England 

Jones Touring England by Road and 
Byway 

Laughlin So You're Going to England! 

Morley Travels in East Anglia 

Rann Homeland of English Authors 

Wade Rambles in Cathedral Cities 
Florence 

(See also Italy) 

Cellini Autobiography 

Hare Florence 

Lucas Wanderer in Florence 

Symonds Renaissance in Italy 

Villari Lwes and Time of Savonarola 

France 

Gostling Lure of the French Chateaux 

Gostling Lure of the Riviera 

Pardoe Courts and life of Francis I. 

Richards Coast of Pleasure 

Schoonmaker Come with me Through 
France 

Shackleton Touring Through France 

Sheldon- 

Williams Dawdle Through France 
Wilstach Along the Pyrenees 
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Greece 
(See also Athens) 
Broun Greece—Old and New 
Gibbons Venizelos 
Green Achievements of Greece 
Italy 
(See also Florence, Rome) _ 
Bordeaux Benito Mussolini 
Fox Italy 
Haight Italy, Old and New 
Jugo-slavia 
Buchan Yugo-slavia 
Graham New Governments of Central 
Europe 
Hornby Balkan Sketches 
London 
Gordon Rambles in Old London 
Harper ndon 
Lucas Wanderer in London 
Milton London in Seven Days 
Montizambert Unnoticed London 
Mediterranean 
Jenkins Mediterranean Cruise 
Wells Let’s Do the Mediterranean 
Wilstach Islands of the Mediterranean 
Norway 
Wilson Handy Guide to Norway 
Palestine 
Ellis Bible Lands Today 
Fosdick Pilgrimage to Palestine 
Golding Those Ancient Lands 
Paris 
Henderson Loiterer in Paris 
Laughlin So You're Going to Paris! 
Milton Paris in Seven Days 
Paris for everyman 
White Paris that is Paris 
Rome 
Giles Roman Civilization 
Lanciana Golden Days of the Renais- 
sance 
Laughlin So Yowre Going to Rome! 
Milton Rome in Seven Days 
Showerman Eternal Rome 
White Why Rome Fell 
Sicily 
Golding Sicilian Noon 
Jackson Student in Sicily 
S$ J 
Bell Pilgrim in Spain 
Boyd Fortunate Isles 
Garstin Coasts of Romance 
Meier-Graefe Spanish Journey 
Sedgwick Spain 
Sweden 
Gordon Two Vagabonds in Sweden 
White Wayfarer in Sweden 
Venice 
Lucas Wanderer in Venice 
Slaughter Heirs of Old Venice 


















































Let’s Play “Aut 


A New Prize 


How many of these authors can you id 


of 40 authors, including each of the 22 picts 
list the authors whose photographs you rec 


the number of his or her photograph. Sen 


Michael Arlen 
Isaac Babel 
Maurice Baring 
Hilaire Belloc 


Stephen Vincent Benét 


Arnold Bennett 
Willa Cather 


Walter De la Mare 
Theodore Dreiser 
John Drinkwater 
Lion Feuchtwanger 
René Fiilép-Miller 


Rose Fyleman 
David Garnett 


Julian Green 
Gerhart Hauptma 
A. E. Housman 
Will James, 
Robinson Jeffers 
Rose Macathay 
H. L. Mencken 
Edna Mill: 
Eugene O'Neill 
Meredith Nichols 


Oliver Onions 
Isabel Paterson 
Lola Ridge * 


To each of the five readers submitting | 


test will be sent a complimentary copy of 


“Dilly Tante.” Closing date is February 


























Biographies of all authors pictured and mentioned on this pe, w 





“Authors” Again 


w Prize Contest 


can you identify? Here, to help you, is a list 
the 22 pictured on this page. Select from the 
phs you recognize, identifying each author by 
yra ph. Send us your results. 

































n Green Romain Rolland 
art Hauptmann Carl Sandburg \* 
t. Housman May Sinclair 
James, Rabindranath Tagore 
nson Jeffers Booth Tarkington 
| Macathay Allen Tate 
.. Mencken Carl Van Doren 
a Millay Hugh Walpole 
ene O'Neill Sylvia Townsend Warner 
edith Nicholson Franz Werfel 
er Onions V. Sackville West 
=] Paterson Thornton Wilder 
Ridge * Arnold Zweig 


submitting the best lists of answers to the con- 
ry copy of Livinc AuTHors, autographed by 
is February 1st. [See page 331.] 
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this ihe with hundreds of others, will appear in Livinc AUTHORS. 











Advice on Books 


A Picture oF EmMity NewWeLt BLAIR AT WorRK 
By Frances Ullmann’ 














Emily Newell Blair in her studio 


D2 you want to know what are the 

best books of the century? Do you 
want to know what to buy for your 
library—home, public, or rental? Do you 
want to know what to read for improve- 
ment, whatever that is? Do you want 
to know the life of Ellen Glasgow or the 
low-down on how Richard Halliburton 
happened to go a-voyaging? Do you 
want to know what book will help you 
tell your son about Life? Do you want 
to know how to cure an inferiority com- 
plex or how to keep your husband’s 
love? Do you want books to help im- 
prove your memory or to help you raise 
turkeys or grow poinsettas? In short, 
do you want advice on books? For this 
is exactly the kind of advice dispensed, 
gratis, by Emily Newell Blair of Good 
Housekeeping. These questions and 
others in unknown quantities come to 
her. 


1 Secretary to Mrs. Blair 
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This article is no prospectus. It is 
prompted solely by the interest evinced 
in this unique department on books by 
librarians, book publishers, book dealers, 
and other individuals all over the coun- 
try. Countless booksellers write for ad- 
vance lists of the books she is reviewing 
so that they may stock up on them before 
the release of the magazine each month. 
And numbers of librarians use her arti- 
cles as guides to purchases. 

Good Housekeeping is the first of the 
large women’s magazines to give a de- 
partment on books a place of equal im- 
portance along with departments on 
interior decoration, housekeeping, cook 
ing, health, dress. Others have since 
included book review articles in their 
pages but until very recently none of 
them has conducted a book information 
department. 
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How the Department Began 


In February, 1926, there appeared in 
Good Housekeeping the first article by 
Emily Newell Blair on “The Tasting and 
Testing of Books.” A real need had 
been filled and immediately there was a 
nation-wide response. The reviews were 
written for a public not of sophisticates 
who would read the book periodicals and 
criticisms in any case and know what 
they wanted and get it, but for a great 
public who wanted guidance in their 
choice of books. They were addressed 
to thousands of men and women who 
had little time for reading and wanted 
to make the most of it, who, appalled 
by the number of books on the market, 
sought direction in picking out the books 
they might enjoy. 

Mrs. Blair does not claim to be a 
critic. What makes her available, ac- 
cording to her editor, is her acquaintance 
with and knowledge of the tastes and 
temperaments of the readers to whom 
she writes. She is not a reviewer in the 
ordinary sense. Her sole object is to 
introduce books to her readers by indi- 
cating the type of person who would 
like them. Her first article, for instance, 
indicated why the twelve members of 
her club, each of whom she character- 
ized, would like the different books which 
she chose for them. Other approaches 
have been found in the discussions of 
books of different types, books for one 
person, books for families, books of 
characters. Her purpose involved not 
only a special method in writing the arti- 
cles but a careful choice in selecting the 
books. It sounds not so hard but just 
try and do it! Often the dead-line date 
has approached with few books of the 
many read that would serve her purpose 
and always with the accompanying feel- 
ing that there were some among those 
unread which would be just the kind 
needed. Often Mrs. Blair has been 
heard to express distress over the fact 
that the clearness of a monthly article 
and the careful writing of it had to be 
sacrificed to what she was trying to 
convey. 


Correspondence 
Undoubtedly her reviews are the chief 


factor in the influence of Mrs. Blair’s 
recommendations. But certainly this in- 


fluence is in a great degree due to the 
tremendous correspondence which she 
carries on with the readers of her arti- 
cles. At the end of each article there is 
a note inviting readers “for advice on 
books write to Mrs. Blair.” And hun- 
dreds of letters are the answer thru the 
replies to which thousands of books are 
recommended and, to judge from the re- 
ports of booksellers, bought. 

The number of requests for help in 
solving individual problems became so 
great and the amount of equipment 
necessary for solving them required such 
an extensive reference library (the cur- 
rent books finding resting places all over 
Mrs. Blair’s home) that Mrs. Blair had 
to move from the study in her home to 
a special studio. From a little blue and 
white four-room cottage in the town of 
Joplin, Missouri, goes forth this infor- 
mation. The rooms of this studio- 
workshop-office (the designation depend- 
ing upon the current mood of the in- 
mates) are done in bright papers with 
colored tarletan window curtains. The 
walls are decorated with a dado of book 
jackets—chosen for their colorful effect 
with a nice disregard for the value of 
the books represented—and with some of 
the glossy prints sent by publishers and 
with travel posters of different lands. 
(No, the lady in the ballet costume is 
not yet a writer; she is Miss Lillian 
Leitzel of “The Greatest Show on 
Earth”.) But the gayness of the studio 
does not indicate the amount of work 
done there. It is unmentioned in the 
city directory and, not trusting the inter- 
ruptions of even an unlisted telephone, 
there is no telephone at all. 

And such privacy is necessary if all 
that is to be done is done. Unlike most 
book departments in other periodicals 
where the reading and reviews can be 
parcelled out, in this department one 
person must read and discuss all of the 
books possible, and read a large number 
which cannot be reviewed. Even tho 
several readers advise her if some books 
are quite unavailable for her purposes, 
she must read hundreds of books her- 
self. And this Mrs. Blair does for the 
most part at night. Aside from the large 
amount of reading and the writing of 
numerous magazine articles besides those 
for Good Housekeeping, the answering 
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of the “book letters’ would be a full- 
time job for most people. But Mrs. Blair 
is able to carry on in addition to all this 
a part of the social life of her commun- 
ity, the directing and decorating of a 
quite large house, the planning and some 
of the planting of a carefully designed 
garden, and, until recently, the active 
and official leadership of the women of 
one of the major political parties. 


Questions Asked 


True, some of the readers, seeing the 
offer of “advice on books” and wishing 
to get their money’s worth out of their 
subscriptions, write asking merely for 
“advice on books.” But there are the 
thousands of others. There are the 
women’s clubs all over the country who 
want not only suggestions of subjects 
for club study but long bibliographies of 
books to buy. There are the brides who 
want lists of books for which to spend 
wedding money. There are the women 
who are writing club papers and need 
information as to what book to review 
and how to review it or where to get 
information about the author. There are 
the parents with precocious children who 
want to know what to give them to 
read; and the parents with average chil- 
dren who want to know what to give 
them to read. There are those with 
high school educations who want reading 
the equivalent of a college education 
(just try that one!). There are the 
hundreds of people who want special 
lists for special purposes—books of 
travel to certain lands, books to give sick 
nephews or bereaved friends, lists of 
new novels, lists of biographies. There 
are those who started a book years ago 
but never finished it; they got this far 
in the story and can Mrs. Blair tell them 
the name of the book? There are those 
who want to know where to purchase 
the books recommended (and the Good 
Housekeeping offices do this for them). 
There was the woman who wanted to 
know if there was a review in Good 
Housekeeping of Trader Horn by H. L. 
Mencken (Mr. H. L. M. later expressing 
gratification as he was often thought to 
be a writer for the tabloids). There are 
the misguided folk who want to “write” 
and want books to help them. There 
was the plumber who wrote well over a 
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year ago asking for a scientific book on 
love who today writes to say that Mrs. 
Blair’s advice has made a successful mar- 
riage out of one which was already 
headed for the divorce docket. There 
are, in fact, hundreds and hundreds of 
problems to be solved; and in the four 
years during which this department has 
been conducted only two letters have 
gone unanswered, those because no re- 
turn address was given. 


Printed Lists 


There are, of course, thousands of 
books recommended in answer to these 
questions. In one month there were 
7,732 according to the records. The ma- 
jority of these were suggested thru 
printed lists. A list of “100 Worth- 
While Books” issued by the American 
Library Association this department 
finds quite valuable. And one of “A 
Model Home Library of Over 200 Vol- 
umes” compiled by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Also a list of 
“Fifty Great Modern Novels by Ameri- 
can and English Authors” and one of 
“Sixty Great Novels of All Time,” both 
compiled by Professor William H. L. 
Lamont of Rutgers University. 


By no means all of the books recom- 
mended are suggested thru these printed 
lists. One month when a total of 4,153 
books were recommended, 1,853 of them 
were included individually in letters to 
readers. Of these, 1,853,—890 were fic- 
tion, 236 biography. This is a ratio 
which a study of the records shows to 
hold generally. Not to mention the num- 
bers of books of travel, history, science 
and philosophy, poetry, juvenile litera- 
ture, and other non-fiction that are rec- 
ommended in these letters. No title is 
included in the letters without careful 
thought or without a brief critical or 
descriptive sentence following it. Special 
lists are always made to fit particular 
needs, and often the compiling of one 
involves hours of research work. 

It is difficult to comprehend the 
thought and effort and training that go 
into making culture easy for a great mass 
of people. But this should give you a 
rough idea. And in the meantime, if 
you want any advice on books, just 
write to Mrs. Blair at Joplin, Missouri. 
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Out of Print 


By Elizabeth Carter 


RY words, covering how many liv- 

ing and dead tragedies! The com- 
fortable theory that the enlightened good 
sense of mankind does finally preserve 
what is of greatest value withers and 
grows pallid before the spectacle of the 
drift to oblivion before our eyes of some 
of the finest books of our time. If the 
ages we do not know were as wasteful 
as this, what has not mankind cast on the 
scrap heap as it lightly journeyed clutch- 
ing its Uncle Toms and Mrs. Wiggses? 


Among the world’s greatest biograph- 
ies, any person of ordinary intelligence 
(who has read it), would place without 
parley, the first volume of the Life of 
Father Tyrrell. Any list of the finest 
things our age has rejected must, it seems, 
put first this tender classic of childhood 
and groping, unhelped youth. Near it 
would be Georges Duhamel’s The Heart's 
Domain, exquisite even in translation, its 
firm antique insistence on the enjoyment 
of the moment, any good moment, com- 
bined with the shuddering pity of a Loti 
for the sorrows of the inarticulate. If 
John Powys had ‘been a Frenchman this 
is the kind of book he would have writ- 
ten, and if any book at all is deserving 
of long life this one is. 


Defence Against Oblivion 


We suppose we must forgive the 
A.L.A. Catalog of 1926 for not including 
these two masterpieces among many 
books of vastly lesser merit, because it 
is likely they were then already out of 
print. Getting on an A.L.A. booklist is 
a minor safeguard against oblivion as 
the smaller libraries consult the booklist 
devoutly for re-orders. -Madame de 


Sévigné was in that catalog we remem- 
ber, fussily at ease, entrenched by her 
long years on lists of the chosen; Wash- 
ington Irving was there in rather full 


measure, and Mabie’s Books and Culture. 
But Hewlett’s great Song of the Plow 
was not there and is possibly even now 
on the high road to that oubliette from 
which few books return, unless our Eng- 
lish cousins are cannier than we. 

And to mention smaller things with 
greater things, why is Invincible Minnie 
out of print while many less meritorious 
works by its very unequal writer abide? 
Why is that fine novel, John Bodewin’s 
Testimony only to be obtained by chance, 
at second hand? Why cannot Lawrence 
Housman’s Ploughshare and Pruning- 
hook, published in 1919, be obtained at 
all? It is, by the way, never even men- 
tioned in lists of Housman’s Works, and 


it was only run down by this complain- 
ant in the English Who’s Who. 


O Lost! 


Continuing these sorrows, and getting 
further back in time where the lost is 
indeed lost, why did not the lovely fairy 
tale, Alice Learmont, based on the True 
Thomas legend enjoy the long life of its 
author’s highly successful Little Lame 
Prince? Perhaps the sentimentality of 
the title (The L.L.P.), which no good 
Victorian could possibly have resisted, 
gave it a long push upward on its well- 
merited path of being the well-known. 

Such sad dispositions of event cannot 
be altered, but let us watch the progress 
of Samuel Drummond, let us watch Dela- 
field’s Consequences and Rosalind Mur- 
ray’s Hard Liberty, novels of a curious 
integrity and terrible unstereotyped 
pathos that will not do them any good 
with a machine-age public. It would 
rather read Mothers Cry. Let us watch 
Sunrise in the West, those bright mus- 
ings, too vivid, too glittering, too elect, 
on whose brows the seer can trace al- 
ready the fated halo. 














Dilly Tante Observes 


66 PEAKING (a little late in the 
day) of Abominable Reviews,” 
writes H. Boner of New York City, 
“how does the enclosed strike you?” 


“The enclosed” is a review by one 
Robert Garland in the New York Tele- 
gram, December 4, of Alison’s House, 
the play by Susan Glaspell recently pre- 
sented at Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Rep- 
ertory Theatre. Mr. Garland, it seems, 
learned in the lobby that the play was 
an attempt “to recall the spirit of Miss 
Emily Dickinson and display it upon the 
stage.” It appears, however, that Mr. 
Garland, who is the eminent drama critic 
of a metropolitan newspaper (in the cit- 
adel of American art, etc.), had never 
heard of Emily Dickinson before. Not 
only had he never heard of her, but also 
he doesn’t like her. Read for yourself: 
“Miss Dickinson, in case like me you 
have not heard, was a lady poet whose 
I’m-sorry-for-myself verses rank high in 
the appreciation of the intelligentsia and 
who, when no one but herself was look- 
ing suffered the pangs of unrequited love 
in the great open spaces of the Ameri- 
can countryside.” 


Mr. Garland then proceeds elegantly 
to inform us that he has no use for a 
“frustrated female” like. Miss Dickinson, 
who, “I gather, suffered something ter- 
rible and nobody in the immediate vicin- 
ity did anything about it.” He admits, 
with a little swelling of the chest, that 
“having written salable poems of my 
own, I have little in common with 
verse-makers who just can’t make their 
inspirations behave.” Emily Dickinson, 
in short, is “a poetical prig who is dead 
but who will not lie down,” or again 
to borrow another fine phrase from the 
beauties of Garland, “ a character which 
is of no great importance anyway.” 


There is little that I can add (in a 
family publication) to Mr. Boner’s com- 
ment. “For all I know,” he remarks, 
“it may be quite characteristic of Mr. 
Garland ; I have never happened to read 
one of his reviews before. And as re- 
gards Miss Le Gallienne and Miss Glas- 
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pell, he may very easily be quite right. 
But his remarks on Emily Dickinson 
made some blood boil that has not done 
a great deal of boiling for years and 
years. 

“Having, like Mr. Garland, ‘written 
salable poems of my own,’ and being 
fairly well fed up with the common run 
of bards, I feel little more disposition 
than he does to encourage the pontifical 
attitude. But I think Emily Dickinson 
wrote fairly well for a frustrated female. 

“If you haven’t by this time given up 
your practice of batting fools on the 
head, the clipping might furnish a note 
for your admirable column in the BuL- 
LETIN.” 


Many thanks, Boner, particularly for 
your next paragraph (which I’m not 
quoting here). Besides furnishing me 
with a note, you’ve won a book—any 
reasonably priced one that you’d like to 
own—because I think this is the best (or 
shall I say “the worst”?) Abominable 
Review received, and because I|’m glad 
there’s still somebody around with blood 
to boil over virtuous causes. What will 
you have? 


Sinclair Lewis did- not exaggerate 
much when he told the Swedish Acad- 
emy that criticism in the United States, 
despite a wealth of talent, “is a chill 
activity pursued by jealous spinsters, 
former baseball reporters, and acid pro- 
fessors.” The spinsters are compara- 
tively innocuous, nobody pays any at- 
tention to the professors, but the former 
baseball reporters ought to be kicked 
down the stairs. 


Honorable Mention in the Abomin- 
able Review Contest goes to Kathryn 
Jean MacFarlane, Reference Assistant, 
University of Hawaii Library, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Miss MacFarlane submits an 
unsigned review of Rosamund Leh- 
mann’s A Note in Music from The Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement, Septem- 
ber 4. It is a shallow bit of criticism— 
the fact that I don’t value Miss Leh- 
mann’s novel highly myself doesn’t just- 
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ify it in my eyes—and Miss MacFarlane 
summarizes her objections in the follow- 
ing succinct paragraph: 

“To my mind any reviewer who meets 
an author’s characters with the attitude 
of, ‘now if these poor deluded people 
had only seen the light as I see it,’ is 
an ass, not a critic. The whole first part 
of this review is sprinkled plentifully 
with ‘ifs’: ‘if that character had not done 
this,’ and again ‘if this character had 
only done that.’ Cannot any logical per- 
son (let alone a highly intelligent re- 
viewer such as the London Times would 
have) see that had there been all these 
‘ifs,’ there would have been no story? 
The most serious quarrel this reviewer 
has with Miss Lehmann’s characters is 
about the food they consume, which she 
(the reviewer) finds most deadly, for she 
blames all of the heroine’s troubles on 
‘Grace’s starch-smothered life.’ To my 
mind there is only one satisfactory and 
conclusive explanation of this irate re- 
viewer’s attitude toward A Note in 
Music, and that is that she is not a critic 
at all but a diet faddist on the loose!” 

I might add that tho the review was 
unsigned, Miss MacFarlane presumes 
that a woman wrote it because of its 
“pussy-cattish sound faintly like a 
meow.” 


Before we get too far away from the 
subject of Emily Dickinson, I might add 
that I’ve seen Alison’s House at Miss 
LeGallienne’s theatre, and I must say 
that if the ghost of Emily Dickinson had 
really come to the play in her very best 
white gown, she would have soon risen 
lightly from her seat, tripped down the 
aisle, and faded forever away in the 
bright, dusty, dingy hubbub of Four- 
teenth Street. There is a poem of hers 
that reads: 

Her Grace is all she has, 

And that, so vast displays, 

One Art, to recognize, must be, 
Another Art to praise. 


Miss Glaspell has had the Art to recog- 
nize, but not the Art to praise. When 
the “poetic” moments came—and one 
saw them coming from a long distance— 
I’m sure I wasn’t the only person in the 
audience to feel embarrassed. 
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This is a good opportunity, incident- 
ally, to mention the fine Emily Dickin- 
son Bibliography published by the 
Jones Library, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
Emily Dickinson lived in Amherst, as 
you know, and the Jones Library, of 
which Charles R. Green is librarian, has 
a unique collection of Dickinsonia, if 
that’s the proper word. The Bibliog- 
raphy, which appears in celebration of 
the centenary of the birth of Emily 
Dickinson (December 10, 1830), in- 
cludes three illustrations; a foreword by 
Dr. George F. Whicher; a note on the 
Dickinson collection in the Jones Li- 
brary; and complete lists of her books, 
of her poems set to music, of biograph- 
ical and critical references in books, 
periodicals, newspapers, and of gradu- 
ate theses and miscellaneous and local 
history references about the poet. Only 
a limited number of copies of the Bib- 
liography have been printed. They may 
be obtained from the Jones Library at 
the nominal cost of 75c. 

It may be only an accident, but our 
friends seem to speak pleasantly in con- 
versation of the Jones Library more of- 
ten than of almost any other institution 
that comes to mind. (Another reason for 
your buying the Dickinson Bibliography 
is that there’s a card in our files from 
Mr. Green that reads, “Three cheers for 
the Witson BuLietin!”) 


Another excellent bibliography that 
has just appeared is Stephen Crane: A 
List of His Writings and Articles About 
Him, prepared by B.J.R. Stolper and 
published by the Newark (New Jersey) 
Public Library. This is the most com- 
plete Crane bibliography yet published. 
The booklet contains a complete listing 
of Crane’s writings, and is followed by 
a comprehensive selection of the import- 
ant critical and biographical writings 
concerning Crane. Mr. Stolper has suc- 
ceeded in locating two items of consid- 
erable interest for the first time. One 


in a newspaper story written by Crane 
about the laboring men’s parade at As- 
bury Park, which played a prominent 
part in the Cleveland-Harrison election 
and caused the dismissal of Crane’s 
brother from a New York paper. The 
second is the story in the New York 
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Sun describing the arrest of Crane for 
interfering with a policeman who was 
attempting to arrest a woman. Copies 
of the bibliography are obtainable from 
the Newark Public Library at $1.00 each. 


One of the most charming letters to 
come to my desk is from a lady in Ken- 
tucky who writes in a lovely script: “We 
have found in our collection—i.e., in my 
sister-in-law’s collection of books a copy 
of Tristram Shandy, by Laurence Sterne 
—lIrish divine who died in 1768. On the 
sixth volume it says, ‘Original copy’— 
and on others of the volumes it says 
first edition. I have not read it myself 
but my sister who is principal of one 
of our schools for many years told me 
this. The binding is very heavy calf. 
I did not know if you could tell me the 
value of this original copy of Tristram 
Shandy or if you would like your ira- 
scible poet exclaim, ‘Stop! .. . I’m sick 
of hearing from you. You can’t have 
my autograph!’ I am an insistent ad- 
mirer of all you do and say. But don’t 
be frightened for it is the keen admira- 
tion of a mear sixty mother of three 
grown sons. One of these sons has gone 
away beyond the horizon. But D.A.R. 
and War Mother as I am [I still appre- 
ciate the things into which you project 
yourself with such vim and insight. If 
I can find anything that might lead us 
to recuperate some ill financial fortune 
thru the sale of these books I would ap- 
preciate it more than I can express. I do 
not mean to impose upon you but hope 
we can hear from you upon this ques- 
tion. My Writson BuLLetIN with its 
‘Dilly Tante Observes’ is one of the real 
pleasures of my life.” 

Dear “Near Sixty,” anyone half as 
gracious as you couldn’t possibly ask for 
too much from me. I wish you would 
give me more information than your 
first letter holds. The number of vol- 
umes, the dates of publication, and the 
condition of the books. Not everybody’s 
library has a set of the first edition of 
Tristram Shandy, one of the most de- 
lightful, reckless, and unseemly of 
books. A set of the first edition in nine 
volumes (London, 1760-1767) was sold 
at auction in 1928 for $1,500. It is a 
rare set, difficult to procure complete and 
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in good condition. You would be very 
lucky indeed if it were really a first edi- 
tion that you owned. I wish you would 
let me know what the title-pages tell 
you. It is true that many persons and 
families have cherished old books and 
letters for a long time, believing them 
priceless, only to find in a time of neces- 
sity that they were worthless in the mar- 
ket. In a bookshop the other day I saw 
an old man in a frayed overcoat present 
so hopefully an army discharge signed 
by George Washington. He must have 
thought it was worth hundreds of dol- 
lars at least, judging from the care with 
which he unwrapped it from its pro- 
tective layers of paper and cardboard. 
He was utterly crushed when the book- 
seller dismissed him with a wave of his 
hand, saying, “We can get hundreds of 
those any time we want them for two 
or three dollars, or less.” On the other 
hand, there’s a woman in my home town 
who found a copy of Poe’s Tamerlane in 
the attic of her home among some old 
papers she was just about to dispose of. 
She was ignorant of its value, not be- 
ing a literary person, but decided to keep 
it “on a hunch.” A few weeks later 
she had sold this rarest of American 
first editions to a New York dealer for 
something like $28,000, if I remember 
rightly. So it goes. And there’s no use 
trying to read the dice before they’re 
thrown. 


Lovers of Keats will want to add to 
their collections J. Middleton Murry’s 
new volume, Studies in Keats (Oxford 
University Press, $3.50). Most of the es- 
says in this volume are designed to {fill 
gaps in Mr. Murry’s previous book, 
Keats and Shakespeare, which is as 
glowing and whole-hearted a tribute to 
the poet as has been written. Mr. 
Murry is not rightly to be regarded as a 
critic of John Keats; he is, rather, a dis- 
ciple, and his devotion is religious in 
nature. He makes the same sort of un- 
reserved acceptance of everything that 
Keats was and wrote as he believes that 
Keats made of everything that he ap- 
prehended in nature. As Mr. Murry 


has said of himself in a biographical 
note, he takes literature very seriously in- 
deed. “I regard the man of genius as 
prophetic of a condition of life which 
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humanity may one day attain.” Keats’ 
cryptic conclusion to the Ode on a Gre- 
cian Urn—Beauty is Truth, Truth Beau- 
ty, etc—which many critics have ob- 
jected to, Mr. Murry regards as the very 
essence of the poet’s spirit and of the 
same transcendant order of wisdom as 
“the great sayings that ‘God is Love,’ 
and that ‘Omnis existentia est perfec- 
tio.””. I am not inclined to agree, if 
for no other reason, than it does not 
posses ‘the simple and final lucidity’ of 
the great sayings. Mr. Murry himself 
is forced to devote almost 25 pages to 
the interpretation of these five words, 
and in the end one feels that he has 
made the line carry more weight than 
it can stand. He transforms the line 
into a mystic revelation of affirmative 
love, whereas Keats was never mystical, 
but only passionate. The first essay in 
the volume relentlessly exposes Keats’ 
envious friend, George Felton Mathew, 
whose review of Keats’ poems in the 
European Magazine, May, 1817, really 
deserves a place in our Abominable col- 
lection. The other essays are a masterly 
analysis of Keats’ sudden organization 
of all his poetic powers, hitherto im- 
mature and mawkish, in the writing of 
the sonnet On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer, a long study of Endymion 
interpreted as “a poem about love,” an 
interpretation of Keats’ puzzling phrase, 
“the feel of not to feel it,” and a rather 
unprofitable note on Keats’ use of the 
word “speculation.” Every library ought 
to possess a copy of Murry’s earlier vol- 
ume, Keats and Shakespeare. The pres- 
ent volume, Studies in Keats, is of lesser 
consequence, but it has distinct supple- 
mentary value. 


J. H. writes that, on my recommenda- 
tion, he bought a copy of Ulysses by 
James Joyce, “had it bound in what I 
considered an appropriate binding, and 
then started in to read it.” But he is not 
very happy about it, in fact he thinks 
that I have most arrantly misled him. 
“And now having waded thru those 
endless pages to the end,” he continues, 
“at the cost of many hours and evenings 
which might have been spent in learning 
German or drinking a glass of beer or 
doing any of those things that take learn- 


1 Not very much. 


ing but are a part of the education of a 
many sided man that wants to know life 
as others live it and at the same time 
wants to have a little leisure and con- 
siders those things as part of his edu- 
cation even in spite of Joyce I think that 
I have missed something that I should 
have gotten dripping into my hintercon- 
sciousness in spite of everything and I 
wonder what you think it is all about. 
(How do you like the Joyce touch to 
that sentence ?).* 

“I pass over the smut with ease, for 
the dear Joyce, with a great flair for 
his public saw to it that the smut was 
all clearly understandable, and left his 
complex construction to those parts 
which the general public did not care to 
read anyway. I will say that he makes 
his characters talk naturally, just like the 
jail birds that used to be in my squad 
in the A.E.F. in France. 


“Perhaps it was the imitation of Rabe- 
lais that interested you. Joyce seems to 
think he had the talent of the old French 
master, but his use of words for words 
sake to me seemed very flat. His really 
outstanding combinations seem to be 
tongue-twisters only, and surely those 
things are not beautiful, and too far 
fetched to be parodies on poetry. 

“Then I thought he was concealing 
some excellent satire against the Pope, 
the Catholic Religion, the Jews, England, 
etc. And when I struggled to clear up 
most of his complicated phrasing I 
thought that at last I was going to find 
something, only to find when I got it 
cleared away that it was a common 
bromide. Bromides carefully covered 
up by confusion are not exhilarating, 
and are not likely to increase one’s re- 
spect for the author, particularly when 


one knows from reading other passages 


that he can be clear. 


“Next I thought that I was finding 
some good parody—Early English—the 
Catholic catechism, etc. . . But a lum- 
bering and clownish parody is not much 
of an excuse so I looked further. 

“Finally I had a bright idea! (This 
was in the middle of the book.) Bloom 
was to illustrate how sordid could be 
the sexual life of an intelligent man if 

(Continued on page 352) 








N.A.B.P. News 


Christmas Exhibits in Public Libraries 


USinc Book Week as an opening 
date, many public libraries arranged 
special exhibits of books as gifts, which 
were continued thru the Christmas sea- 
son. These displays were planned not 
only to feature the fine literary content 
and artistic make up of present day lit- 
erature but also to offer definite sugges- 
tions for Christmas gifts. The library 
staff gave expert advice about book se- 
lections, and distributed specially pre- 
pared booklists. If prices were not 
clearly marked on books in the displays, 
the librarians in charge gladly supplied 
this information and suggested to book- 
stores where they might be purchased. 
These Christmas book festivals were held 
in 126 of ‘the larger city libraries and 
in scores of others. In smaller places 
the library exhibits were enlarged by 
loan collections sent by nearby book- 
stores. 


In San José, California and in Walla 
Walla, Washington, the library room 
took on the appearance of a metropolitan 
bookstore. The bookshops cooperated 
with large displays, and the result was 
a glorious array of a diversity of books 
to suit all ages, tastes, and purses! In 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Galveston, 
Texas, and many other places, books 
about foreign lands for children were 
emphasized as an effective means of pro- 
moting international friendship. Altho 
the Book Week displays were usually 
limited to juvenile books, many of them 
were gradually enlarged later in Novem- 
ber to include books for grown-ups as 
well as children. In Chicago, Illinois, 
the large gift book display in the main 
library was supplemented by similar ex- 
hibits in all the branches, and in many 
local store windows. In Manchester, 
New Hampshire, the book exhibit was 
announced at the library entrance by a 
miniature Christmas tree laden with tiny 
books. The public library at St. Louis, 
Missouri, prepared classified gift lists to 
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distribute in connection with their Christ- 
mas book display. 


Many libraries arranged their books by 
ages to assist patrons in selecting gifts; 
others planned special tables of travel 
books, “hobby” books, books on special 
tables, often with captions “Gifts for 
Mother,”—‘For older sisters,”—‘‘Books 
about Foreign Lands,” etc. Collections 
of books at certain prices, beautifully il- 
lustrated editions, foreign picture books, 
—all these gave attractive variety to the 
exhibits. Some member of the library 
staff was always in charge to answer 
questions, give information about certain 
titles or authors and make gift recom- 
mendations. 


Hundreds of newspaper announce- 
ment suggesting books as gifts, featured 
these library exhibits, and suggested the 
willingness of librarians to assist with 
gift suggestions. Thousands of people 
visited the libraries, many making a con- 
tact with the library for the first time, 
thru this holiday service. These large 
displays gave adults and children a mar- 
velous panorama of present day litera- 
ture, which is an important contribution 
toward a year round interest in books. 


In many places the bookstores loaned 
books for the library displays and often 
gave space in their shop to supplementary 
library exhibits. The libraries, on the 
other hand, contributed their expert ad- 
vice in book selection and sent many new 
customers into the bookstores. This fine 
cooperation certainly should result in a 
stimulated interest in reading and own- 
ing books. Similar cooperative exhibits 
might be arranged thruout the year, es- 
tablishing valuable contacts between li- 
braries and bookstores. Books for 
Lenten Reading, Vacation Books, Travel 
Books, Books for Parents, etc., are sug- 
gestions for exhibits which could be car- 


ried out in interesting displays. A 
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Louis Shores, author of the leading 
article in this issue, Library Service for 
Negroes, is the head of the handsome 
new library at Fisk University. He is 
the gentleman with the portfolio in his 
hand and the bow tie, the fifth person 
from the right in the front row, in the 
photograph of the Negro Library Con- 
ference on page 310 of this issue of the 
Witson Buttetin. Mr. Shores is a 
graduate of the School of Library Serv- 
ice of Columbia University. Before 
coming to Fisk University two and one- 
half years ago he was a reference as- 
sistant at the New York Public Library. 
He is the author of many articles on li- 
brary work, particularly work with 
Negroes. 


Fisk University, by the way, is fa- 
mous among other things for its Fisk 
Jubilee Singers, whose singing of “spir- 
ituals” is an uncanny and lovely per- 
formance. At the Negro Library Con- 
ference held at Fisk University Novem- 
ber 20-23 in connection with the dedica- 
tion of Fisk’s new library, the Jubilee 
Singers stopped off from their world 
tour long enough to respond again and 
again, so Mr. Shore writes, to an in- 
sistent overflow audience’s demands for 
Negro folk music. Over one hundred 
colleges were represented at the impres- 
sive dedication ceremony. 


Our own count of “hidden titles” is 
in A Book Travelogue, by Louise S. 
Partenhemer, in last month’s BULLETIN 
310. This is a good many more than Miss 
Partenhemer herself had reckoned, her 
calculation being only 191. But there 
were many single word titles Me, We, 
Up, etc., that she did not include in her 
estimate. As we go to press, answers to 


the “hidden titles” contest are still pour- 
ing in. No title, incidentally, was 
counted more than once, no matter how 
many times it had been used by different 
authors. The names of the ten readers 
who have sent in the most accurate 
counts will be announced next month. 
They will be awarded copies of The 
Toasters’ Handbook or of More Toasts, 
whichever they prefer. 


This month we are conducting our 
second game of “Authors,” the first of 
which proved so remarkably popular in 
the October issue. We were astonished 
by the number of persons who identified 
every one of the authors in that first 
contest—there were 61 perfect scores in 
all—but we have a pretty strong sus- 
picion that this one won’t be so easy. 
If there’s a single perfect answer, in 
fact, we'll be surprised, because only an 
extraordinarily clever and informed per- 
son (we like clever and informed peo- 
ple) could approach perfection. Not 
only are some of the photographs rare 
and unfamiliar, but we’ve made the 
game harder than last time by listing 
about twice as many names as there are 
pictures, so that “the process of elim- 
ination” becomes more complicated. But 
enough! We mustn’t scare our pros- 
pective contestants away! Some bits of 
advice: don’t forget to sign your name 
(with address) to your contribution, add 
the date, and try to post your letter so 
that it reaches us by the Ist of February, 
the sooner the better (in case of a tie). 
Submit your results no matter how 
many authors you fail to identify. After 
all, your neighbor. may do worse. The 
correct identifications will be published 
in the Witson BULLETIN next month. 
The names of the winners will be found 
in the March number. Copies of Living 
Authors, autographed by “Dilly Tante,” 
will be sent to the five fortunate ones 
as soon as it comes off the press, which 
ought to be early in March. Biog- 
raphies of all the authors photographed 
and mentioned in this new prize contest 
will appear in Living Authors. 
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Mrs. W. D. Moorer of the Oklahoma 
Baptist University Library, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, writes: “We would like to 
know if it is possible for other subscrib- 
ers of the Witson BULLETIN to secure 
copies of Living Authors autographed 
by “Dilly Tante,” and what the charge 
would be?’ 

There have been several other requests 
of a similar nature. Dilly, breaking 
down with emotion, advises us that he 
will autograph the copy of any sub- 
scriber who cares enough about his 
scrawling signature to ask for it, sight 
unseen. No charge. 


Mrs. Moorer also inquires, “What is 
the cost of the bound copy of Volume IV 
of the Witson’ Butietin?” Sets of 
Volume IV in a gilt-stamped binder are 
available at $1.50 per volume. The 
price of the binder alone is 90c. 


One, Albert S. Bard expresses him- 
self in the correspondence column 
of The New Republic on the pronun- 
ciation of a classic lady’s name: 


... Not a dictionary I can find recognizes 
“T is-sis-TRA-ta” (as pronounced on the 
stage). They all say “Lie-SIS-tra-ta.” The 
producers say the correct pronunciation pro- 
duces hissing. I submit that with a long “i” 
it produces less and in addition accords re- 
spect to a literary classic. Of course, neither 
pronunciation is the Greek. The practical 
effect upon a person in the audience who has 
no knowledge of the elaborate and somewhat 
hypothetical reasoning of the producers, is 
one of ignorant mispronunciation by those 
who ought to know and profess to know. It 
cannot help marring a delightful play beau- 
tifully produced. 


So there you have the right and wrong 
of it. You pays your money and you 
takes your choice. Chances are, how- 
ever, that the pronunciation of alleged 
convenience will become standard thru 
usage—however one may deplore its ir- 
regularity—from the very popularity of 
the Gilbert Seldes version of the mas- 
terpiece of Aristophanes, now having, as 
almost everyone knows, a record-break- 
ing run on Broadway. 


“The Land of Juan de Diaos,” chief 
story in Stark Young’s The Street of the 
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Islands was originally intended as a play 
for Duse. The author was commissioned 
to write the play by the actress on her 
last visit to America in 1923. In the 
midst of the undertaking, death came to 
the great Eleanora, and Mr. Young 
never finished the play, but turned the 
theme into the story. 


Miss Margaret S. Green, reference li- 
brarian of the Queens Borough Public 
Library, New York, asks us to publish 
a notice to the effect that “a man by 
the name of Robert B. Yorston is in no 
way connected with The Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library as its agent or 
representative.” 


Wallace Irwin, author of The Days of 
Her Life (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
feels that his identity is no clearer than 
if his name were John Smith. Mistakes 
are always being made, what with his 
brother Will Irwin, their literary wives, 
William Wallace Irwin, May Irwin, Isa- 
bel Irving, Rea Irvin, Irwin Edman and 
Irving Berlin all in the public eye. When 
the postmaster of East Setauket, where 
Wallace Irwin lives, gets a letter ad- 
dressed, “Washington Irving, Esq.” he 
immediately delivers it to Wallace Ir- 
win, and is usually right. Not long ago 
Mr. Irwin had an opportunity of doing 
a certain favor for a man he had never 
seen before. His surprise can easily be 
imagined when the stranger held out his 
hand and exclaimed: “Irvin Cobb, you’ve 
saved my life. I always knew that Irvin 
Cobb was a regular prince. Now I'll 
go out and tell the world. Gaw bless 
you, Irvin Cobb!” 


Miss Helen Haines is the author of the 
following Publishers’ Jabberwock verses, 
which are used in the final quiz in her 
short course on publishers for the Los 
Angeles Library School. “Students will 
supply commentary and glossary for this 
beautiful poem,” reads the facetious note 
on the quiz paper. The verses are a 
variation from the original Publishers’ 
Jabberwock by Michael Gross, reprinted 
in the Witson BuLtetin for September, 
1930. 
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’Twas harpers, and the little browns 
Did holt and boni in the watt, 

All mosher were the benzigers 
And the clode lippincott. 


“Beware the grabhorn grip, my son, 
The badger wilde, the reilly-lee, 
The randmcnally appleton 
And John Day’s company.” 


He took his knopfy sword in hand, 

Through the four seas the dial he sought, 
A pilgrim he through the century, 

And Oxford passed in thought. 


And as on longmans green he stood, 
The Flemrevell with eyes of flame, 

Bobbs merrily through William wood 
And duffield as it came. 


“McClurg! Macrae!” and through and through 


His Viking blade went snicker-snack, 
He left it then, and with his penn 
He went macmillan’ back. 


“And hast thou slain the Flemrevell? 
Come to my arms, my seltzer boy, 

Oh, Doubleday! Crowell! Callay!” 
He scribnered in his joy. 


"Twas harpers, and the little browns 
Did holt and boni in the watt 

All mosher were the benzigers 
And the clode lippincott. 


Dr. William E. Barton, who died De- 
cember 7 in New York City at the age 
of 69, was one of the greatest authori- 
ties on Lincoln that this country has had. 
His Life of Abraham Lincoln is known 
to every student of American history. 
Dr. Barton’s last published book was 
Lincoln at Gettysburg. He was born 
June 28, 1861, at Sublette, Illinois, and 
his first memories were of the Civil War 
and of the volunteers departing from his 
home town on their way to the battle- 


field. 


He was a descendant of Lieut. Wil- 
liam Barton of Revolutionary War fame. 
From his wide early reading in his 
father’s medical and religious library Dr. 
Barton developed his ambition to be- 
come a minister and after the public 
schools of Sublette, he entered Berea 
College at Berea, Kentucky. On his 
graduation from Borea he was ordained 
as a Congregational minister and then 
went to Oberlin Theological Seminary 
from which he received his doctor’s de- 
gree in 1890. 


In 1885 he was married to Esther T. 
Bushnell and they had five children, one 


of them being Bruce Barton, author of 
The Man Nobody Knows and head of 
one of the largest advertising companies 
in the country. 

In Dr. Barton’s home at Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, there is a Lincoln Mu- 
seum, open to the public as visitors, 
which contains the most comprehensive 
collection of Lincolniana in the world. 
The Lincoln Room contains busts and 
medallions, pieces’ of furniture, guns and 
swords and many rare books, including 
Lincoln’s own law library consisting of 
eighty volumes. There is a copy of a 
Webster’s dictionary which Lincoln left 
one night in a drug store after he had 
gone to buy candy for his wife and boys. 
There is also a collection of sermons, 
over three hundred of them, preached at 
the time of Lincoln’s assassination. In 
a safe are kept even more valuable Lin- 
colniana including photographs and auto- 
graphs. 


The following bibliographies, prepared 
by the students of the University of 
Wisconsin Library School, Class of 
1930, were listed in the Bulletin of Bib- 
lography, May-August 1930, as of in- 
terest to librarians. They are available 
for copying purposes on request from 
Mrs. Mary Moran Kirsch, Legislative 
Reference Library, State Capitol, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


— life in modern literature—Miss Ack- 

am. 

Large scale agricultural marketing—Miss 
Barkman. 

Economic development of the Caribbean Is- 
lands—Miss Biggs. 

et picture censorship, 1920-1930—Miss 

ird. 

Economic and sociological research in agri- 
culture—Miss Burgess. 

Police power—Miss Chouffet. 

Biographies of American  scientists—Miss 
Crone. 

Chain stores—Miss Duffy. 

A bibliography of material written about Walt 
Whitman from 1900 to date; with inclusion 
of mineteenth century periodical material 

ealing with Whitman’s democratic phii- 
osophy—Miss Erwin. (Also thesis.) 

European impressions of America from early 
time to the present day—Miss Evans. 


State advertising—Miss Fleury. 
Maternity as a public health problem—Miss 
Fulmer. 

Branch and chain banking—Miss Greene. 
The history and criticism of English journal- 
ism from 1915 to 1930—Miss Gunderson. 

Discipline—Miss Happer. 
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Chicago: its history and development as re- 
vealed in books since 1900, together with an 
appendix on literary and artistic Chicago as 
revealed in periodical literature—Miss Keyl. 

Shakespeare on the stage since 1900—Miss 
Klune. (Also thesis.) 

Thomas Hardy: a bibliography of his works, 
and books, parts of books, and periodical 
articles about him or his work—Miss Loh- 
man. (Also thesis.) : 

Utilization of farm and forest waste—Miss 
McCulloh. ; j 

Cold storage and refrigeration of food—Miss 
McDaniel. er 

Interior decoration—Miss McGee. 

John Cotton Dana—Miss Marcy. , : 

Work for children in art museums, including 
architecture and sculpturals—Miss Margaret 
Miller. ; 

John Ruskin in periodical literature since 1900 
—Miss Mary Miller. (Also thesis.) 

Elimination of illiteracy—Miss Mulheim. 

The little theatre movement—Miss Older. 
(Also thesis.) ; : 

The expansion of American trade with Latin 
America—Miss Perry. 

The comic strip—Miss Severson. 

Public opinion; its nature and agencies for 
creation and dissemination—Miss Shupe. 
Prairie fiction, 1900-1930—Miss Smith. (Also 

thesis. ) 

American architecture; its history and recent 
development with special reference to the 
skyscraper—Miss Sperry. : 

Land utilization and land economics—Miss 
Steele. 

William Morris, the poet, the craftsman, the 
socialist, and the man, as portrayed in the 
periodical articles since his death in 1806 
(with short references from books)—Miss 
Steig. (Also thesis.) 

Lobbymg—Miss Stewart. 

Roadside development—Miss Thomas. 

Criticism of American and English poetry, 
1910-1930: a selected bibliography—Miss 
Thorne. (Also thesis.) 

The King Arthur cycle; its development and 
use in story-telling—Miss Vilas. 

The supernatural in English and American 
literature, with a list of ghost stories and 
poems---Miss Volker. 

The Astarte controversy—Miss 
(Also thesis.) 

Famous women travellers—Miss Willard. 

George Borrow—Miss Young. (Also thesis.) 


Wamnes. 


Sonny, who was just beginning en- 
thusiastically to collect moths and but- 
terflies, slammed his books shut with an 
exclamation of disgust. 

“Gee! these books I got at the library 
are no good at all,” he said. 

“What are they called?” asked his 
father, solicitously. 

“One of them’s Advice to Young 
Mothers,” replied the hope of the family. 
“And the other’s What Every Young 
Mother Should Know.” 
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“Our Library ‘Gang,’” writes Mrs. 
Bessie Warner Kerr of the Chicopee 
(Mass.) Public Library, “have enjoyed 
every Bulletin and wish you the best of 
luck. After reading over some of the 
witty articles, the staff ‘stumped’ me to 
send in the enclosed doggerel, which is 
a truthful list, in rhyme, of articles left 
in books by our borrowers. 

“Is not a sense of humor the first 
requisite in a Library assistant? The 
Lord help those who take themselves too 
seriously, and help them to regard their 
Public as we do our children—we love 
them and will work faithfully for them, 
but we cannot help feeling amused by 
their mistakes and foibles. 

“So I submit what is an actual list 
kept for several years of the book-marks 
used and forgotten by our readers.” 


Book Marxs WE Have Mer 


A bit of dried orange peel, 

A spiral corset steel; 

Post cards in three languages, 
Of cabbages, kings, and savages. 


An ad to boom some little town, 
A narrow piece of satin brown; 
A gushy love-letter. brief, 

A neatly folded handkerchief. 


Hair-, or bobby-, or safety-pin, 
A menu to make you thin; 
Money,—twas pennies five, 
Matches, both burnt and live. 


Many an unknown photograph, 
Clipped jokes to raise a laugh;, 

A trading-, and a postage-stamp, 

A wick for an old-fashioned lamp. 


A very thick piece of card-board, 

A bank-book with someone’s hoard; 
A school-card, a report-card, 

Some candy, stuck on hard. 


Tickets to every kind of a show, 
Snap-shots of “me and my beau”; 
A sweet and silly valentine, 
Pencil sketches of every kind. 


Christmas greetings of glee and mirth, 
A “vocational’s” certificate of birth; 
Paper scraps of every shade, 

A rusty safety-razor blade. 


The right kind of button for Sonny’s pants, 
A chance to compete at the next prize dance; 
All kinds of unpaid bills, 
A package of sample pills. 


2 oo not Fe to be seen, , 
om ng to keep your pipes clean; 
Old Mr. B's spectacle case, 


A playing card, yes, it’s the ace. 
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Some stale skins of sticky fruit, 
A patch from an old union suit; 
A useful steel nail file, 

Of cake crumbs, quite a pile. 


For gum and pay-check we can’t find a rhyme, 

And blotter and pen-wiper can wait ‘til next 
time; 

But of all we have found, this takes the cap- 
sheaf,— ; 

A nice thin slice of reddest dried-beef! 


The poetic impulse seems to have be- 
come epidemic in the library profession 
lately. (Something will have to be done 
about this.) From Brookline, Mass., 
comes Mary M. Stack’s rhymed reply 
to the verses in the October 1929 BuL- 
LETIN by Floyd Davis Laird on “The 
Librarian,” who 

. consorts with dead men 
In secret aisles and straight, 


This woman of ascetic face 
And chastity inviolate, (etc.) 


After a year of deliberation Miss 
Stack jumps to the defense of her co- 
workers. We like the fourth line best. 


Not all the men she knows are dead, 
Her paths not too, too straight, 

She aon a lot to counteract 

The face imposed by fate. 


She dresses in becoming styles, 
She’s careful of her looks, 

She has a sense of humor,—yet, 
Withal she knows her books. 


Members of the National Association 
of Book Publishers report that they are 
receiving many requests for free copies 
of books from public libraries. The 
members of the N.A.B.P. have a form 
statement, drawn up by the Board of 
Directors three years ago, for the use 
of publishers in refusing to grant such 
requests. Several members made spe- 
cial arrangements in 1927 with the 
American Library in Paris to supply 
books interpreting America for exhibi- 
tion purposes, but this was only a tem- 
porary arrangement, and most of the 
publishers feel that all libraries should 
- treated alike in handling this prob- 
em. 


More than twenty years have passed 
rote The Ro- 
mance of Bookselling, a classic of its 
kind that has been long out of print tho 
still in considerable demand. Now un- 
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der a new title, Publishing and Book- 
selling, A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, Mr. Mumby 
has revised and enlarged his book and 
brought it up to date, for the sake of 
a new generation of publishers and book- 
sellers. The present volume, as the title 
implies, is really a new work, with about 
fifty per cent new material. Mr. Mumby 
wrote in his original preface: “My rea- 
son for offering this work is that no 
one else has attempted to write an ade- 
quate history of English bookselling and 
publishing. Wherever I looked for infor- 
mation on the subject I was faced with 
regrets that so little had been done to 
explore this evaded field of research. ‘No 
great trade has an obscurer history,’ 
writes Mr. Birrell in one of his essays. 
‘It seems to lie choked in mountains of 
dust which it would be suicidal to dis- 
turb. Men have lived from time to time 
of literary skill—Dr. Johnson was one 
of them—who had knowledge, extensive 
and peculiar, of the traditions and prac- 
tices of ‘the trade’ as it is proudly styled 
by its votaries; but nobody has ever 
thought it worth while to make record 
of his knowledge, which perished with 
him, and is now irrecoverably lost.’ And 
I met the familiar saying of Carlyle— 
that ten ‘ordinary histories of kings and 
courtiers were well exchanged against 
the tenth part of one good History of 
Booksellers’—so many times that I was 


ashamed at last to face it again until L 


had done something to remove the re 
proach which seemed to lie hidden in 
his words, since I had myself undertaken 
a series of histories of kings and cour- 
tiers.” 

R. R. Bowker is the American agent 
for the sale of Mumby’s work. 


A charmingly illustrated book that 
awakens in us the old lust to travel is 


Passing Through Germany (7th edition 
1930), which is published by the Terra- 
mare Office, Wilhelmstr. 23, Berlin SW 
48, Germany. The publicity work for 
attracting tourists that the Terramare 
Office regularly sends us is remarkably 
good and, it seems, effective, for there 
has been a sharp increase of tourist pa- 
tronage in Germany lately, whereas 


nearly all the other European countries 
have been losing visitors rapidly. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


A Vote on Authors and Books 


Walton Ave. Jr. High School, 
Wilson, Pa. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We thought the results of our most 
popular authors and books contest might 
be of interest to other junior high school 
libraries, and so we are sending them 
to you. The selections are the results of 
the three hundred votes cast. 


Most popular authors (in order of 

popularity) : 

James W. Schultz 

Joseph Altsheler 

C. V. Jamison 

Elsie Singmaster 

Abbie F. Brown 

Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) 

L. V. Montgomery 

M. Fitler 

C. Gollomb 

10. Dhan G. Mukerji 


OPN PHYMAFONS 


Most popular books: 
On the Warpath 
Lady Jane 
Forest Runners 
Reddy 
Crimson Sweater 
Huckleberry Finn 
Seal of the White Buddha 
Falcons of France 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Four Gordons 
Marie C. LAUGHLIN 
Librarian 


DPM MNAMSL WN 


— 


Swiss Office in New York 


Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
It is evident that Miss Henry who 

wrote the-article “Fugitive Material in 

the School Library” (in the September 
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BULLETIN) is not aware of the fact that 
the Swiss Federal Railroads maintain an 
Information Bureau in New York altho 
ours is the oldest of the foreign railroad 
offices in this country (1908). In every 
other instance she gives the New York 
addresses but in our case she has re- 
ferred the libraries to our head office in 
Berne. 

Our headquarters have forwarded to 
us inquiries from libraries all over the 
United States who, in many instances, 
sent their letter to Switzerland (with 
a 2c stamp instead of 5c) so that our 
people have to forward the requests to 
us that we may send the posters to these 
libraries. 

We wonder whether it would not be 
possible for you to make a note in one 
of your forthcoming issues to the effect 
that libraries may obtain from this of- 
fice here in New York any posters or 
booklets about Switzerland which they 
may desire, entirely free of charge, 
without having to bother writing abroad 
about same. In this connection you may 
wish to make mention of a few of the 
foremost booklets which we shall gladly 
send to libraries. 

We wish to particularly stress the 
fact that we make no charge whatever 
for any of this material. Your coopera- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
By H. J. Vitz 


A Literary Effusion 


Syracuse University 
School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, New York. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

There came to my desk a day or so 
ago the enclosed literary effusion from 
the pen of Miss Hilda Bridge, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1931 in the School 
of Library Science. It has amused us 
and may be joyous enough to amuse you 
and perhaps your readers. 


WHARTON MILLER 
Director 
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Tue Praise or AN IDEAL CIRCULATION 
ASSISTANT 


(With all due apologies to the author of 
Proverbs 31) 


An ideal circulation assistant who can find? 
for her price is far above filthy lucre 

The head of the circulation department doth 
safely trust in her, for she doeth her best 
at all times 

She will be a good advertisement for the li- 
brary all the days of her life 

She seeketh out what the hesitating person 
wants and worketh willingly to find it. 

She is like a Sherlock Holmes; she hath a 
keen eye for the traces of straying books. 

She hath a godly store of imagination, so 
that when one cometh and asketh for the 
Groceryman in Heaven she straightway 
knoweth that he desireth God and the 
Groceryman. 

She perceiveth one looking blankly at the card 
catalog and hasteneth to him and ex- 
plaineth the workings of it. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor pub- 
lic; yea, she helpeth the needy to find 
jokes for an after-dinner speech. 

She cometh not to work clothed in scarlet, 
*but dresseth as is seemly for the work 
she hath to do. 

She maketh not the same mistake twice; she 
knoweth. the rules of the library and fol- 
loweth them as best she can. 

She hath a well-developed sense of humor 
but withal so well-controlled that when 
there cometh a freshman who asketh if 
he may have a Beard, she goeth straight- 
way for American Government and Poli- 
tics, and returneth, with a straight face. 

She never sayeth “I do not know” but send- 
eth him asking on to someone who 
knoweth. 

Good sense and joy in her work are her 
main virtues; and her pay check will be 
increased in the time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness for 
the well-meaning but stupid public. 

She knoweth her job from Alpha to Omega, 
and doeth her share of the dirty work. 

Her fellow staff members rise up and call 
her a good worker; and head of the cir- 
culation department also, and her pay is 
raised. 

Many circulation assistants have done their 
work well, but thou excellest them all. 

Hiipa BRIDGE 
Syracuse School of Library 


Science, Class of 1931 


Biography and Debate 
San Diego Public Library 
San Diego, California 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We find the biographies helpful. We 
do a huge business in book reviews 


which in local interpretation must in- 
clude biographies of the poor authors. 
Your material is welcome but I wonder 
if it would be possible to include those 
on high school collateral reading lists. 
Of course I know these would be of 
differing periods. The youngsters must 
report on the author also. They have 
the most meager ideas generally ; “when 
was he born?” “how old is he, awful 
old I think?” but it seems to me if in 
the biography some events could be in- 
cluded that would establish the writer’s 
time in this world, as having served in 
the World War, a member of Cleve- 
land’s cabinet, the result would help 
these inquirers. I mean that such facts 
should be played up not just enumerated. 
Personally, I feel age is none of the 
reader’s business but the fact remains 
that that point is the one and only one 
desired. A few, colorful remarks might 
catch such a reader’s attention and take 
him away from figures which can not be 
found. 

I just read over my illustrations and 
they are neither colorful or snappy but 
I leave it to you. 

In regard to debate material; we have 
been frantic over topics such as “Jazz 
Age”; Modern Youth (qualified in any 
way) Should Married Women Work 
(they all do in Calif). We have had 
from 12 to 20 such debates and made 
hosts of bibliographies but a reference 
shelf might help if it was feasible. Our 
last big debate all over southern Calif. 
was on the success of the Mandate sys- 
tem, in my opinion ridiculous for high 
school students. They could not under- 
stand the articles even in the most gen- 
eral periodicals. 

We should like to see you publish in 
pamphlet or book form correct pronun- 
ciation of authors’ names, take them by 
nationalities. Our first copy would be 
awol at once so popular is this type 
of question. 


Grace ARLINGTON OWEN 
Reference Department 


[The Buttetrn biographies are restricted 
to living authors, which explains the title 
of the volume of collected biographies 
now in press. They are intended to be in- 
teresting and readable, intimate and descrip- 
tive, and at the same time authentic and 
factual. The sort of background that you 
suggest is invariably given. A table of pro- 
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nunciations of authors’ names will be appended 
to Living Authors. We doubt that any col- 
lection of material on such an indefinite ques- 
tion as the “Jazz Age” would be valuable. 
Almost anything might be included, even the 
Index to Volume IV of the Wirson BuLLeTIN, 
which will be ready soon and sent to readers 
on request. There, we did get that into this 
issue, after all.] 


“Cooperation of the Public 
Libraries—” 
Public Library 
Charleville Mall 
North Strand 
Dublin, C. 13. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Tho very busy at the moment I 
could not resist my usual perusal of the 
BuLLETIN. In doing so with the Sep- 
tember issue to hand I was attracted by 
the contribution under the above title by 
N. H. Price which I found most interest- 
ing and a record of progress in which 
those concerned are entitled to feel justly 
proud. When, however, I came to the 
“Growth in Book Circulation” I was 
tempted to an analysis of the figures— 
whatever it may be, malady or otherwise, 
' I think all librarians suffer from it—and 
I find that the tendency, for fiction read- 
ing “after the plan was started” is much 
greater than before. Admittedly the 
tendency is not so great in the adult 
circulation as in the juvenile which is in 
itself so much to the good. Allow me to 
illustrate my point. 

Juvenile Circulation 

Fiction 
51.45% 
62.847 


Non-Fiction 


1921-22 48.55% 


Before the plan 
1927-28 37.16% 


Last year of plan 
Adult Circulation 
Before the plan 1921-22 12.92% 87.08% 
Last year of plan 1927-28 10.60% 80.31% 
Please realize that it is far from my 
thoughts to provoke a discussion on this 
already vexed question but since the 
record, in common with all public libra- 
ries, indicates the tendency referred to I 
am anxious to know how your contribu- 
tor would meet the critics on the subject. 
As you are doubtless aware, the almost 
universal and principal charge against 
public libraries by their critics is that the 
libraries cater mainly to fiction readers. 
With those wiseacres personally I have 
no sympathy since they miss the point 
that the one who reads the right material, 
much and often, whether boy, girl, man 
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or woman is, in the long run, a more 
valuable asset to the community than the 
one who reads little or none. 

From personal experience I am in 
thoro agreement with your contribu- 
tor “that much of the increased circula- 
tion in the adult department was due to 
the publicity given by the school chil- 
dren.” In our case here they constituted 
an unconscious but first-rate medium of 
publicity. 

In conclusion let me say my sense of 
humour was immensely tickled by read- 
ing the reproduction of the application 
“for the position of research assistant 
and copy typist” in the column 1 page 70 
of the BuLLeTIn. It is a gem. 

With apologies for this intrusion from 

P. J. FENNELLY 
Librarian 


On the Sins of Magazines 
Reading Public Library, 
Reading, Pa. 

To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Miss Cook’s interesting article ‘““The 
Librarian Looks at Magazines” in the 
December issue of the WiLtson BULLE- 
TIN reminds me of our symposium 
which apeared in the Library Journal, 
February (p. 134) and March, 1919 
(p. 198) v. 44, on the subject of book 
lettering. And the troubles of the mag- 
azine collator! Our former friend, 
Popular Electricity did some juggling 
with its titles some years ago (cf. Li- 
brary Journal v. 40, p. 928), and finally 
ended its days as the World’s Advance. 
Miss Cook’s suggestions as to form 
and style are to be commended. The 
next problem is to get the magazines to 


cooperate. 
A. D. KEator 


Librarian 


Public High School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I too,, want to enter my plea for hav- 
ing the date put on each page of the 
magazines. We find the same difficulty 
against which M. T., of Red Bank, N.J., 
enters a protest. 

I find the Witson BuLLETIN 
greatest help! 


the 


Laura L. Faus 
Librarian 
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Library Leaves 


ORE than 200,000 inquiries by 

business men are addressed every 
year to the economics division of the 
New York Public Library, according to 
an article in the New York Sun. Ques- 
tions pour in my mail, telephone, tele- 
graph and by personal application. 
Somebody wants figures from the statis- 
tical yearbooks of the Argentine Repub- 
lic. He gets it. Somebody else wants 
to consult the official gazette of Italy. 
It is available. Another inquirer seeks 
a comparison of productivity in Ameri- 
can and European labor. Figures are 
furnished. Several may request the cost 
of electricity for household service in 
the various great cities of the country. 
This is supplied by bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics. 
Other governmental publications reveal 
the per capita wealth of Rhodesia. A 
German periodical is available for the 
number of Jewish workers in the United 
States. How is sleeping sickness fought 
in the British Protectorate of Uganda? 
The information is supplied. 


Another news item regarding the 
New York Public Library is to the ef- 
fect that college and high school stu- 
dents have been barred from doing 
classroom work in the reading rooms of 
the reference department and will no 
longer receive books for class study 
purposes. Overcrowding and damage to 
irreplaceable volumes have made this 
new policy imperative, according to 
Harry M. Lydenberg, head of the ref- 
erence department. The library is not 
prepared to supply large groups of stu- 
dents with textbooks and modern trans- 
lations of the classics. “As an example,” 
says Mr. Lydenberg in the New York 
Times, “we have no school text of 
Horace available, but we do have a num- 
ber of eighteenth century editions which 
the student decides will do as well. He 
sends down a slip for one of these and 
we must either permit him and hundreds 
of others with the same purpose to use, 
and sometimes misuse, an irreplaceable 
book or else must adopt a steadfast pol- 
icy of refusal. It seems to us that books 


for class study should be provided by 
the school they attend.” The reference 
department of the New York Public Li- 
brary has more than 2,000,000 books on 
67 miles of shelves. It maintains a staff 
geared to distribute a book every six 
seconds. 


Many libraries must be faced with 
somewhat similar problems. We remem- 
ber attending a public library in which 
at least half the patrons of the refer- 
ence room seemed to be furiously en- 
gaged with encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
and whatnots, hunting solutions for a 
mammoth crossword puzzle prize con- 
test conducted by a Hearst newspaper. 
Let us even confess that we were one 
of the pesky contestants. (And we did 
win a prize!) But we were very young 
then. What rights of exclusion has the 
public library in respect to this class of 
patrons? There’s a subject for an article 
that we invite somebody to write for us. 


This office acknowledges the receipt 
from Madame Louise Haffkin-Ham- 
burger a copy of the sixth revised edi- 
tion of her Manual for Small and 
Middle-sized Libraries, this last edition 
of which brings the total number of 
copies published up to 55,000. Would 
that publications on library matters sold 
as well in this country! Madame Haff- 
kin-Hamburger is teaching courses in 
bibliography at the present time given 
by the State Central Book Chamber at 
Moscow. She is engaged also in revis- 
ing her booklet on Indexing. 


Miss Amelia S. Fraser, Librarian of 
the Walterboro Library Society, Walter- 
boro, South Carolina, sends us a copy of 
her little library bulletin, with the note: 
“I enjoy my WtuLson BULLETIN so 
much that I am enclosing a copy of Li- 
brary Leaves. In it you will note I have 
marked the doings of our Library. Our 
Library was established in 1820 and is 
one of the oldest libraries in South 
Carolina.” The Walterboro Library, 
after having been a subscription library 
for many years, was made free to the 
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public in 1925, at which time it had a 
membership of 85 patrons. It now has 
a total membership of 931. 


The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
for October 12, 1930, devotes a page to 
articles about the public library. During 
1929 the Reuben McMillan Library cir- 
culated 50,000 books to patients on hos- 
pital cots, inmates in jails, settlement 
houses, and homes for children and old 
people. The library was organized fifty 
years ago, in 1880. Justice John H. 
Clarke, one of the men who made the 
Youngstown Public Library possible, 
contributes an interesting account of its 
inception. He could find, he says, only 
six persons at that time who had “a 
real vital interest in securing a public 
library for Youngstown.” “Our wealthy 
and well-to-do people,” he adds, “were 
not interested at all; members of ail 
professions were indifferent, and the sug- 
gestion of a small library tax was re- 
ceived at first as a needless extrava- 
gance, if not a threat of socialism.” 


In outlining a plan of cooperation be- 
tween the library and motion pictures, 
The Motion Picture Monthly states: 


“The American Library Association 
now has a Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures to assist its members in selecting 
films that provide a suitable opportunity 
for tying in with books. Representatives 
of that committee see pictures in Holly- 
wood with other reviewers and make 
their recommendations accordingly. 

“The general plan of cooperations, as 
successfully developed by the Cleveland 
Public Library and others, is as follows: 
The publicity department keeps a record 
of important coming films. If one of 
those pictures is taken from a well- 
known book, deals with an _ historical 
character, or is illustrative of a period, 
the producer of the picture is asked to 
supply ‘stills’ and a press book. The 
‘stills’ are used in the exhibit room along 
with attractive book material bearing on 
the picture. In the case of Ben Hur 
more than 200 different ‘stills’ were used. 
Often the library is able thus to add to 
its collection of posters, photographs, etc. 
After a list of books for correlated read- 
ing is made up, book-marks are printed. 
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The local exhibitors defray the expetises 
of the printing, etc. Copies of the book- 
marks are distributed both in the library 
and in the theatre. In Cleveland, for in- 
stance, it is stipulated that an equal num- 
ber will be distributed by the theatre 
and the library. At the library the book- 
marks are slipped into outgoing books, 
or are conveniently placed for readers to 
pick them up.” 


The Stanly News and Press of Albe- 
marle, North Carolina, published on 
November 4, 1930, a “Library Booster 
Edition,” which is chockful of news, 
editorials, and articles referring to books 
and libraries, particularly to the Stanly 
County Public Library, of which Miss 
Julius Amis is head, with whose co- 
operation this unique issue of a news- 
paper was prepared. The library has 
3,789 books in circulation, and would 
like to have, among other things, (we 
learn this from the Stanly News and 
Press) “a Western Union clock in the 
front window to tell school girls and 
boys whether they are tardy or on time,” 
more magazines, private reading rooms, 
and a library truck. We have also 
learned a good deal about the reading 
habits of the citizens of Albemarle from 
the column of “Notes and Comment.” 
For example, John Kendall, county so- 
licitor, “says he enjoys reading and does 
a little of it.” Vance Huneycutt, secre- 
tary of the Albemarle Merchants Asso- 
ciation, reports, “I am reading a book 
now that is well worth any man’s time.” 
The book is one called Strategy in Han- 
dling, and it was ordered by Mr. Huney- 
cutt’s father. Lord Jim, “a seafaring 
story,” is a book that has puzzled young 
Mr. Hanneycutt more than any other he 
ever read, he admitted. And then there’s 
Claude Morton, postal worker, who says 
that poetry is his favorite reading ma- 
terial.” More specifically, “Evangeline, 
a poem by Henry W. Longfellow, has 
been read a number of times by Mr. 
Morton and he gets as much ‘kick’ out 
of it is when he read it the first time, 
he admitted.” 

We feel quite at home in Albemarle. 
It’s like a town we once lived in. If 
we're ever around, we'll be sure to drop 
into the library. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX PUBLISHED 


Part I of the Essay AND GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE INDEX is now ready for distribution. 
Many libraries have already received a de- 
scriptive circular and a few sample pages of 
this new Index. 

The Index is arranged in dictionary form 
in one alphabet which includes all author, sub- 
ject and title entries, as well as all necessary 
cross references. It covers books published 
since 1910, the latest publication date of books 
included in the last supplement to the A. L. A. 
Index to General Literature. Essays in all 
fields are included, and, in addition, some 
other important works of a composite nature 
which have a reference value. Aside from 
essays broadly interpreted, the greatest stress 
has been placed on biographical and critical 
material, because libraries consulted empha- 
sized the need of indexing such material. 

This first part is composed mainly of col- 
lections of essays and miscellaneous works 
by various authors, published from IoI! 
through 1928, plus some volumes of works 
by individual authors. A few 1929 titles are 
also included. Since only a few volumes of 
works by individual authors have been in- 
dexed in this part, the great mass of this 
class of material remains to be done in the 
future sections of the Index. This part in- 
dexes some 6350 essays and articles in 284 
volumes. Titles to be indexed were selected 
by means of a tentative list of about 1500 
titles which was checked by 49 cooperating li- 
braries. These libraries also suggested addi- 
tional titles to be indexed. 

The majority of libraries voted to have the 
Index issued in parts instead of waiting for 
the completed work. Future parts will, there- 
fore, complete the indexing of the old mate- 
rial voted on and will also include current 
material. When the indexing of the old ma- 
terial is completed, the Index will be issued 
in a permanent volume in one alphabet. 


It is hoped this Index will fill a need felt 
by many libraries for a long time. Indexes 
for material of a similar nature published in 
periodicals have long existed. This new In- 
dex should do for this miscellaneous material 
in book form what the periodical indexes do 
for that material. Some specific uses are: 
(1) Use as a substitute for analyzing now 
done on a varying scale by numerous libra- 
ries at a high cost. This should mean a de- 
cided saving, especially in view of our plans 
for current indexing of new books in future 
parts of the Index. (2) Use in making avail- 





able a vast amount of subject material for 
which there is a great demand but for which 
there is at present no adequate index. Li- 
braries of various kinds have emphasized the 
need for this minute subject work, especially 
libraries much used by persons writing lec- 
tures or essays, some of whom want refer- 
ences and quotations on subjects for which 
few, if any, books exist. Some subjects of 
this kind which are represented in the Index 


are: courtesy, flattery, gratitude, ideals, leis- 
ure. (3) Use in school and college libraries, 
and in public libraries doing work with 


schools, for locating various copies of an es- 
say or article required for student use for 
which many copies are needed. (4) Use as 
a guide for purchase in a library which is 
building up its collection of essay and gen- 
eral literature material, since, other things be- 
ing equal, material of this sort which is in- 
dexed here is more useful than unindexed 
material. 

That this material is valuable, no one 
doubts: no less a personage than Samuel 
Johnson wrote concerning this very type of 
literature in his essay on “The Multiplica- 
tion of Books.” He writes as follows: “That 
all compilations are useless, I do not assert. 
Particles of science are often very widely 
scattered. Writers of extensive comprehen- 
sion have incidental remarks upon topics very 
remote from the principal subject, which are 
often more valuable than formal treatises, 
and which yet are not known because they 
are not promised in the title. He that col- 
lects those under proper heads is very laud- 
ably employed, for tho he exerts no great 
abilities in the work, he facilitates the prog- 
ress of others, and, by making that easy of 
attainment which is already written, may give 
some mind, more vigorous or more adven- 
turous than his own, leisure for new thoughts 
and original designs.” 


READERS’ GUIDE NOTE 


Contents of Theatre Magazine and Popu- 
lar Science Monthly will be indexed in the 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE be- 
ginning with the January issues. 

With its wealth of details about new plays, 
the lives and works of players, complete re- 
views of new plays, and its illustrations 
of actors, costumes, and settings, Theatre 
Magazine has long been regarded as an au- 
thentic and interesting source of information 
upon all things theatrical. Theatre Magazine 
includes a well edited special department 
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known as “The Tributary Theatre” of special 
value to dramatic students and amateurs. 

Popular Science Monthly presents the latest 
developments in radio, aviation, automobiles, 
invention, science and e eering in popular 
style. Articles are of nes ent length to be 
most useful and authentic for reference pur- 
poses. It is profusely illustrated. 

As most librarians know, the subscription 
price to the Readers’ Guide is based upon the 
number of magazines it indexes that the li- 
brary receives. This information is obtained 
by a questionnaire every third year and sub- 
scription price for the three year period 
fixed. The last such period having begun 
January 1, 1930 we have no way of knowing 
which libraries receive Theatre Magazine and 
Popular Science Monthly and therefore can 
make no charge for this indexing. As an 
added service to their subscribers both of 
these magazines have agreed to share. with 
The H. W. Wilson Company cost of in- 
dexing so that the matter may not be de- 
layed. P 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Cumulations 


Three large cumulated volumes are in 
preparation; The annual cumulation of the 
Cumulative Book Index* for 1930, containing 
about 1500 pages will be ready sometime in 
February; as will also the annual cumulation 
of the Industrial Arts Index containing also 
about 1500 pages. In place of the usual an- 
nual volume of the Agricultural Index, there 
will be a three-year cumulation for 1928-1930. 
This will contain some I 75 Da pages, and will 
be published probably in March 


Books of Other Publishers 


Many librarians persevere in sending orders 
to The Wilson Company for books of other 
publishers mentioned in the Witson BULLETIN 
or listed in the STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY. 
As we have previously remarked, The Wilson 
Company does not engage in the sale of any 
books except those published or imported by 
the Company. We are pleased to be thus in- 
formed that our publications are so directly 
instrumental in the general purchase of books, 
but we are obliged to advise our readers to 
order their books from the usual sources of 
supply, among whom we can cordially recom- 
mend those dealers in books who advertise 
in the Witson BULLETIN. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 


Handbook Series 


CENSORSHIP OF SPEECH AND THE Press. Comp. 
by Lamar T. Beman. (Ser. III. Vol. 5) 
507 pages. $2.40. 

A general introduction to the entire sub- 
ject is followed by Part II; Censorship of 
Speech; Part III: Censorship of Newspapers 
and Magazines, and Part IV: Censorship of 
Books. Each part contains a selected bib- 
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liography, affirmative and negative briefs, and 
reprints of useful material on the subject. 
Published in November. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE THEATRE AND MOovING 
Picrures. Comp. by Lamar T. Beman. (Ser. 
III. V. 6) 310p. $2.40. 

The material included in this volume is in 
two parts, each containing briefs, bibliography 
and selected articles on the Theater and Mov- 
ing Pictures respectively. Published in De- 
cember. 


Despate COACHING. By Carroll P. Lahman, 
coach of Men’s Debate, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. and 
first vice-president of the Nat. Assn. of 
Teachers of Speech. (Ser. IV. Vol. 1) 314p. 
$2.40. 

One of the first books to be written with 
the needs of the debate coach especially in 
mind. The inexperienced coach, or the teacher 
who finds himself saddled with the responsi- 
bility of the school’s debating activities for 
the year will find it a lifesaver. Published in 
December. 


CHAIN, Group AND BrANCH BANKING. Comp. 
by Virgil Willit, Asst. Professor Depart- 
ment of Economics, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (Ser. IV. Vol. 2) 315p. $2.40. 


The terms, chain, group and branch bank- 
ing are defined both in the introduction and 
in the brief, which is devoted mostly to the 
arguments for and against multiple as op- 
posed to unit banking. An additional section 
of the brief covers the arguments on branch 
versus group banking. There is also a se- 
lected bibliography, with reprints of carefully 
selected material. Published in December. 


The Reference Shelf 


Each volume in the Reference Shelf con- 
tains a selected bibliography and briefs of 
both sides of the questions covered, also re- 
prints of valuable material. Price of each 
volume 90c postpaid. Price for subscription 
to the Volume of 10 numbers, $6. New titles 
are 


County Lipraries. Julia E. Johnsen. (Vol. 
VI. No. 7) 201 pages. Published in De- 
cember. 


CouNTY MANAGER GOVERNMENT. Helen Mul- 
ler. (Vol. VI. No 8) 173 pages. Published 
in December. 


Free Trave. Julia E. Johnsen. (Vol. VI. No. 
9) 198 pages. (Preprint of Bibliography, 
50c). Published in December. 


County Unrr or ScHoot ADMINISTRATION. 
W. G. Carr, Asst. Director, Research De- 
partment of the Nat. Educ. Assn. (Vol. VI. 
No. 10) 135 pages. Published in December. 


SOCIALIZATION OF Mepictne. Edith M. Phelps. 
(Vol. VII. No. 1) 200 pages. (Preprint of 
Bibliography, 50c.) Published in December. 


STABILITY OF EMPLOYMENT. Julia E. Johnsen. 
(Vol. VII. No 2). Ready in January. 























THe CHAIN Store System. Reprint from 
Trends in Retail Distribution. go0c. Re- 
print from University Debaters’ Annual, 
1929-1930. 75c. Published. 


Other Publications 


One THousANp Best Books. By Asa Don 
Dickinson. 416 pages. $1.50 postpaid. Ready 
in January. 


Best Books or Our TIME: 1901-1925. By Asa 
Don Dickinson. 405 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 
Ready in January. 

These two books are reprints, at popular 

prices of Mr. Dickinson’s well-known lists 
of the “best books.” Both are compiled from 
many authoritative selections with descriptive 
notes. 


South AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1931. $1. post- 
paid. Ready in January. 
The eighth annual revised edition of this 
popular Handbook. Useful to libraries, trav- 
elers, tourists and business houses. 


PLAYs FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH ScHOOLs. 
Comp. by Marjorie Seligman and Louise 
M. Frankenstein. Ready in January. 

This list will be similar in form and price 
to our well known Plays for Children and 
Plays for Amateurs. A brief description, in- 
cluding number of characters, acts and scenes, 
amount of royalty, etc. is given for each 
title, in the lists of Long plays, one-act plays, 
pageants, etc. The book includes also lists 
of minstrels, stunts, pantomimes, and refer- 
ence books, anthologies of one-act plays, and 
a directory of publishers. 
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UnitTep STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. By 
Anne M. Boyd, Assistant Professor of Li- 
brary Economy, University of Illinois. 260 
pages. $4 postpaid. Ready im January. 
Based on the course in Government pub- 

lications given in the University of Illinois, 
this manual will be helpful for the general 
librarian as well as for the library school in- 
structor and student. It covers the organi- 
zation of the various government departments 
with the publications of each, their printing 
and distribution, catalogs and indexes. 


LocaTInc Books For INTERLIBRARY LOAN. By 
Constance M. Winchell, Reference Depart- 
ment of Columbia University Library. 156 
pages. $4. postpaid. Published in December. 
Part I of Miss Winchell’s thesis discusses 

in brief the various problems of interlibrary 
loans. Part II is a list of bibliographies and 
other sources of information, helpful in lo- 
cating books in American Libraries. A sub- 
ject index is appended. The book will be 
useful as a text for library schools, as well 
as to the individual librarian. 


ScHoot Lirerary MANAGEMENT. By Martha 
Wilson. 5th ed. rev. 205 pages. $1.25 post- 
paid. Ready in January. 

A thoroly revised edition of this popular 
manual for the school librarian. 


CENSORSHIP AND THE Pustic Liprary. By 
George F. Bowerman. Ready in February. 
A selection of papers or addresses published 

or given by Mr. Bowerman on various oc- 

casions during his library life. 


Index to Biographies 


(Beginning with Volume V, Number 1) 


’ 
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BOOKS BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 

















SLOPING 
TOP TABLE ; 
AND BENCH ; 


for Children t 





The children appreciate this ar- re 
rangement for reference to picture 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. books and periodicals wherever it is 





in use. 
Libra ipment Built of quarter sawed white oak, 
7 oe beautifully finished. _Attractively w 
priced. 
eciepmcmtacas @) SYRACUSE No. 1578 Sloping Top Table with top fa, 
Calif. - N. Y. 15 in. x 78 in., 26 in. high at front. au 
No. 1369 Bench with top 13 in. x 69 in. ov 
15 in. high. a 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
January, 1931 


Tue H. W. Witson. Company, New York Crry 








HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 
can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 





working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and aanlyzed in the vavious sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue] 





100 Philosophy 


GROVES, ERNEST RUTHERFORD, and 
BLANCHARD, PHYLLIS MARY. Introduc- 
tion to mental hygiene. (Am. social science 
ser.) 467p $4 Holt 


131 Mental physiology and hygiene 30-13633 


An introductory textbook for the college stu- 
dent on the subject of mental hygiene, treating 
of its origin and development as a study, and 
its psychiatric and psychological background. 
There follow chapters on mental hygiene in re- 
lation to childhood, adolescence, marriage, the 
schools, the college, business and industry, re- 
i and literature, social work and public 
opinion. 





Booklist 27:9 S ’30 


“It is a rather formal presentation written 
for classroom purposes, and therefore, perhaps, 
not as exciting to read as if differently ar- 
ranged, but it cannot fail to be adopted as a 
text k or reference work wherever mental 
hygiene is taught. The authors have done a 
fine piece of work and the book can be highly 
ene to all interested.’”” W. A. White, 


" 4 Books pl0 S 7 °30 280w 
Boston Transcript p4 Je 28 '30 450w 


Reviewed by F. G. Seabury 
Outlook 155:508 Jl 30 '30 100w 


WALSH, WILLIAM SEBASTIAN. Cultivating 
personality. 288p $2.50 Dutton 


137 Personality 30-13134 


An elementary, practical presentation of the 
factors governing personality development. The 
author takes up the meaning of personality, 
personality types, mental mechanisms, how to 
overcome snobbishness, shyness, irritability, de- 
pression, and anxiety, and how to make friends. 


Booklist 27:10 S '30 


“Cultivating Personality deserves special 
praise for giving definite procedures by which 
to correct unsocial and unlovely traits.”’ F. G. 
Seabury 

+ Outlook 155:508 Jl 30 '30 180w 


200 Religion 


MCLAUGHLIN, HENRY WOODS, ed. Country 
church and public affairs. 260p $2 Macmilian 


261 Country church. Sociology, Rural 

30-117 43 
A symposium on the subject of the country 
church in relation to national affairs, contribu- 
ted to by various authorities in church or- 
ganization. Amon the topics discussed are 
the functions of the country church, the rural 
church and the country newspaper, training 
of the rural minister, medical care for coun- 
try people, recreational life of country young 

people, and the future of the country church. 





“This is not a book of opinions and general 
discussions. It is a book which brings together 
actual facts, researches and definitely helpful 
information based on reliable source material. 
It handles a serious problem intelligenty and 
practically. Here is a volume which provides 
porpenes pastors and social workers with some 
real working tools.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 9 '30 250w 

“This volume is issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Public Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and offers nineteen papers, 
presented by as many authors at the Round 
Table as a basis for discussions of the rural 
church, its mission, problems, and opportuni- 
ties. It is therefore a sort of brief encyclopedia 
of current thought and opinion relative to this 
important institution. Most of those who here 
speak do so with authority, hence the volume 
can scarcely be neglected by the alert rural 
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MCLAUGHLIN, HENRY WOODS, ed.—Cont. 
or village minister, neither by one who seeks 
to understand the rural church and its pres- 
ent-day challenge.”” W. R. McNutt 

2 A Crozer Q 7:409 Jl '30 100w 


300 Sociology 


BARNES, HARRY ELMER. Story of punish- 
ment; a record of man’s inhumanity to man. 
292p il $3 Stratford 

365 Punishment. Prisons. Crime and crim- 
inals 30-16726 


A record of the efforts to repress criminal 
behavior, from earliest times to the present. 
Mr Barnes shows the inhuman methods so- 
ciety has used to protect itself from the crim- 
inal, how this savagery has rsisted evén in 
the social order of today and how ineffective 
it has been. In conclusion he outlines a scien- 
tific plan which aims at making the treatment 
fit the criminal, in place of the old method 
of making the punishment fit the crime. 





“The book contains little new material, but 
its very brevity and conciseness recommend it 
for general reading. The author, in particular, 
has called heavily upon George Ives’s ‘History 
of Penal M,, hods,’ but he has turned out a 
workmanlik.J.anual that presents an excellent 
outline of the movement from tribal days to 
the present.’’ Milton MacKaye 

+N Y Evening Post p5s Ag 23 °30 750w 

“The title of the volume is unfortunate, since 
it gives no inkling of what is really its most 
important feature, its comprehensive and well 
thought out scheme of a new system of crim- 
inology and penology that embraces all the re- 
cent arguments and conclusions of psychia- 
trists, sociologists and penologists."’ F. F. Kelly 

+—N Y Times p 11 Ag 31 '30 130w 

“Dr. Barnes sets forth clearly and without 
emotional ballyhoo of any variety his own 
scheme for the betterment, be it noted, of 
criminal law. He admits that progress must 
be piecemeal. And in his contention that pris- 
ons should be clean, decent places he will be 
upheld by every respectable person. It is a 
good book, one to take to heart.’ A. V. P. 

+ Outlook 155:668 Ag 27 '30 350w 


BATES, ERNEST SUTHERLAND. This land of 
liberty. 383p $3 Harper 
$23.44 United States—Politics and govern- 
ment. Liberty 0-21728 
Tracing the various and increasing sup- 
pressions of individual and litical liberty in 
this country, and deviations from constitutional 
rights, Mr Bates thruout his book cites specific 
examples. In addition to an indictment of 
Comstockianism in general, ‘intoxicated tem- 
perance,"’ class hatred, pressure politics and 
other evils, he takes up special cases, such as 
those of Mooney and ~ Sacco and Van- 
zetti, labor ogrearege of 1929 in North Caro- 
lina, suppressions of certain ¥—» and books, 
including the case of Mary are Dennett and 
the recent attempt of the Christian Science 
ny gel to suppress the Dakin biography of Mrs 
y. 


Reviewed by Gilbert Seldes 
Books p7 Ag 17 '30 1200w 


Reviewed by Matthew Josephson 
New Repub 64:105 S 10 '30 380w 


“Professor Bates has written an exciting 
tale. . . All through ‘This Land of Liberty’ 
are the dramatic, desperate and painful stories 
of outrages on human liberty in these United 
States. Here are set forth a rather too rapid- 
fire series of tales of censorship, deportations, 
smashing of houses, breaking up of meetings, 
unlawful assaults, frame-ups and third-degree 
atrocities. Every old-fashioned American 
should read this volume. Only through such 


expositions of the truth can we hope to restore 
the liberties for which the Founding Fathers 
fought.’’ Morris Ernst 

+ N Y Evening Post pis Ag 23 '30 650w 


“Mr. Bates would have done better if, in- 
stead of harking back to a freedom which 
America never had but which it is assumed has 
been lost, he had pointed to the present mania 
for repression and regulation as a contemporar) 
illustration of the age-long struggle between 
convention and progress.’’ illiam MacDonald 

Y Times p3 Ag 31 ’30 1950w 

“It is to be regretted that, while Mr Bates 
writes spiritedly, he often employs a tone more 
likely to be found persuasive by those who 
agree with him than by those whom he should 
be seeki to convince. Nearly all the ques- 
tions require a larger background of theoretical 
discussion and sociological analysis than he 
gives them. . . Mr Bates allows his criticisms 
of injustice and intolerance, in which he should 
have the support of all fair-minded Americans, 
to re my into a general indictment of American 
society.” 

— + Springf’d Republican p8 Ag 21 '30 550w 


LITTLE, CLARENCE COOK. Awakening col- 

lege. 282p $3 Norton 

378 Colleges and universities 

The author, formerly president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, discusses the changes go- 
ing on in the colleges and the signs of awaken- 
ing to the fact that modern youth demands and 
should be upheld in its desire for independence. 
Contents: Admission to college; The curricu- 
lum; The dean’s office; Fraternities; Automo- 
biles and liquor; Co-education; Military train- 
ing; The professional scholar; Training teach- 
ers; Pseudo-professional schools; Politics; 
the state and the university; Athletics; Alumni; 
Religion in college; The awakening college. 





“Whatever criticisms and reservations may 
be made by the fo -looking parent and 
educator, as they read this book, all will be 
grateful to this scientist that he ventured out 
of his laboratory long enough to gain the ex- 
periences and make the observations which are 
here recorded. Much more needs to be said 
as well as done before our colleges are suffi- 
ciently awake. But what is here said in the 
way of criticism and suggestion may well mark 
this book of Dr. Little’s as one of the most 
effective calls to the ‘easy’ academic sleeper 
to awaken.”’ J. E. Kirkpatrick 

Books p3 My 11 '30 1230w 


Reviewed by Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post plim My 17 °30 
150w 
“Dr. Little, havi retired from the presi- 
dency of the University of Michigan to the rel- 
ative quiet of a laboratory, is able to speak 
freely. His present book is the ‘Now It Can be 
Told’ of an ex-university president. It cannot 
be said that Dr. Little has completely escaped 
bias. His is no Olympian aloofness. He is stil! 
smarting under the abrasions of campus war- 
fare. But his book is not the work of a man 
with a grouch. He is not trying to ‘expose’ the 
University of Michigan or any other one insti- 
tution. e takes an optimistic view of the 
changes now going on in the colleges and uni- 
versities.”” R. L. s 
N Y Times pl My 4 °30 850w 
Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World pli5m Ap 22 '30 900w 
Reviewed by E. T. Devine 
Outlook 155:227 Je 11 °30 100w 
“It would be easy to dismiss ‘The Awaken- 
ing College’ on the ground of hasty prepara- 
tion, inaccuracies, and unfairness; for it is a 
singularly vulnerable book. This, however, 
would not be a wise course, for the book will 
have to be reckoned with in spite of its faults. 
The author has a very real interest in educa- 
tion and in young people, his courage is not 
watered down wi discretion, and he has a 
pungent way of putti things which makes 
them remembered. In too many cases, how- 
ever, he quite obviously didn’t wait to recover 
his temper before wiitiag about experiences 
which had made him angry. The original in- 
dignation may have been wholly righteous, but 
the result is that we have sometimes merely 
a petulant, sometimes an unjust, treatment 
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of a matter upon which he really has something 
worth-while to say.’’ F. P. Keppe 
— + Sat R of Lit 6:1104 Je 7°30 1150w 
Springf’d Republican p10 Je 6 '30 920w 


MAZUR, PAUL M. America looks abroad; the 
new economic horizons. 299p $3 Viking press 


330.973 United States—Economic conditions. 
United States—Commercia] policy 30-10479 
A discussion of economic conditions and the 
position of the United States in world trade. 
The author, member of a Wall Street banking 
house, maintains that America’s problem for 
the future is to be solved in Europe, that pros- 
perity here depends upon the intensive cultiva- 
tion of the foreign market. 





“Mr. Mazur’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of our current industrial 
problems. Unlike many writers on economic 
subjects who set out to prove a preconceived 
thesis, Mr. Mazur has followed wherever the 
questions of modern industrial progress have 
led him. His vision has extended beyond the 
narrow circle of immediate facts, and he has 
ranged suggestively into the future as well as 
into the past.’’ David Sarnoff 

+ Oks pl Ap 20 '30 950w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p69 My ’30 
Foreign Affairs 8:671 Jl '30 20w 


“Mr. Mazur’s thesis is not new, simply be- 
cause it is based in established economic think- 
ing. Nevertheless, on the whole, he has stated 
this thesis more clearly than most economic 
writers. His book is a much-needed contribu- 
tion to the literature upon the international 
position of the United States.’’ R. L. Buell 

+ N Y Evening Post pl0m Ap 19 '30 1100w 

Reviewed by Hiram Motherwell 

N Y Times p3 Ap 13 '30 1650w 
World Tomorrow 13:277 Je ’30 50w 


MUNRO, WILLIAM BENNETT. Constitution 
of the United States; a brief and general 
commentary. 197p $1.25 Macmillan 


342.73 United States. Constitution 30-12685 


“The purpose of this little volume, the author 
explains, is to present, in concise form and non- 
technical language, what the various clauses of 
the nation’s fundamental law express and im- 
ply. ‘It is for those who wish to acquire a 
general familiarity with the national constitu- 
tion as a document, but who are not minded to 
follow all the intricacies of constitutional in- 
terpretation.’ ’’—Am Pol Sci R 


‘‘Here is the constitution reduced to its simp- 
lest terms.’”’ E. P. H. 
Am Pol Sci R 24:782 Ag °30 200w 
Booklist 27:13 S °30 


“The author, who holds the Chair of Ameri- 
can Government and History in the Harvard 
faculty, not only writes with the authority that 
comes from long devotion to his specialty, but 
also sesses a noteworthy faculty for the ex- 
position and discussion of such matters in clear, 
concise, illuminating and interesting style.’’ 

+ N Y Times p26 Je 8 '30 S00w 


500 Natural Science 


MORGAN, ANN HAVEN. Field book of ponds 
and streams; an introd. to the life of fresh 
water. (Putnam's nature fleld bks.) 448p il 
$3.50 Putnam 

591.92 Fresh-water fauna. Fresh-water flora 
30-21741 

An introduction to the study of common fresh 
water plants and animals, their habits, and 
their homes in the brooks, ponds or native mud. 


Books p15 Ag 31 '30 130w 


“Miss Morgan, who is professor of zo-ology 
at Mount Holyoke College, has not only done 
her work thoroughly and well—but in a fascin- 





ating, engaging way that makes you anxious 
for vacation to explore the hitherto unknown 
regions which are all about one, The hundreds 
of line cuts, the illustrations in black and white 
and in color add much to the value and clarity 
of the work.” 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ag 23 '30 230w 


‘It is pioneering in a fascinating field not 
hitherto opened up to the amateurs and should 
be appreciated in this well-watered region, with 
its lakes, ponds, ‘shallow brooks and rivers 
wide.’ Many a boy and girl with the aid of 
this clear and delightful guide could spend the 
summer of their lives discovering an almost un- 
known universe in miniature that lies at their 
very doors.”’ : 

+ Springf’d Republican p5e Ag 3 °30 400w 


SLOSSON, EDWIN EMERY. Short talks on sci- 
ence. 28ip il $2 Century 
504 Science—Addresses, essays, lectures 
30-17409 
A collection of almost a hundred brief chap- 
ters on some of the newest developments in 
science, similar to the author’s Snapshots of 
Science and, like those sketches, selected in 
large part from Dr Slosson’s contributions to 
Collier’s under the heading ‘‘Catching up with 
the world.’’ 





Booklist 27:16 S ‘30 
‘‘Tdeal for any boy who has a scientific bent.’’ 
+ Bookm 7l1:vi Ag '30 50w 

“The articles are certainly interesting and 
lead the public to expect the hand of science 
anywhere and everywhere. Gathered together 
in a volume they are a bit tedious in their uni- 
form cleverness and their unfailing praise of 
science.’’ Gerald Wendt 

+ — Books pl0 Ag 17 '30 800w 

‘Mr. Slosson had a special gift for making 
the activities of science readable and showing 
their importance in the daily life of everyone, 
and hé had also a happy faculty for striking 
and original statement and quaint turns of 
language, and these together with his quietly 
genial and semi-humorous way of looking at 
things made him an outstanding and very suc- 
cessful expositor of science for the many.”’ 

+ N Y Times p26 Je 8 '30 350w 


800 Literature 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS, ed. Modern American 
poetry; a critical anthology. 4th rev ed 850p 
trade ed $3.50; text ed $2.50 Harcourt 

811.08 American poetry—Collections 30-19495 
The fourth revised edition of Untermeyer’s 
critical anthology of Smapead saree contains 

730 poems by 153 poets, from Bmily Dickinson 

to Nathalia Crane. The new edition emphasizes 

the fifteen or twenty oustanding American 
poets by giving extended space to each. Among 
the new names, appearing in the Untermeyer 
anthology for the first time, are Robinson 

Jeffers, Archibald MacLeish, Hart Crane, Allan 

Tate, Malcolm Cowley, Langston Hughes and 

Robert Penn Warren. 


. 





‘If one wishes to quarrel with the editor 
and cannot quarrel with his industry, one can, 
at times, with his taste. One can object to the 
women’s club lecture tone of Mr. Untermeyer’s 
preface, a certain gusto almost that of the 
professional booster, as if the modern American 
poetry were the big show inside the tent and 
Mr. Untermeyer the barker outside. We object, 
too, to certain of Mr. Untermeyer’s statements 
in his brief prefaces to each of the poets in- 
cluded in his anthology.’”” Edwin Seaver 

+—N Y Evening Post p5s Ag 23 ’30 380w 

Reviewed by Harry Hansen 

N Y World pil Jl 29 '30 1000w 

“This is truly ‘A Critical Anthology,’ as it 
is subtitled. It is easily the best book of 
its kind. The versatile Mr. Untermeyer is our 
best modern anthologist, as well as being a 
notable poet and a brilliant parodist. .. He 
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-UNTERMEYER, LOUIS—Continued 

again reveals the extent of his study of the 
whole of American verse. His ear for true poet- 
ry, even in the midst of more mediocre work, is 
acute, his zest for discovery is undiminished. 
He has freshened his collection by the inclu- 
sion of much more than ‘classical examples,’ 
even than those which have grown into minor 
classics within the last decade. Consequently 
his anthology breathes vitality. It is a growing 
tree.”” W. R. Benét 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:24 Ag 2 '30 750w 


910 Geography and travel 


VILLIERS, ALAN J. By way of Cape Horn. 
336p il $3.50 Holt 

910.4 Voyages and travels. Grace Harwar 

(ship) 30-21412 


A narrative of the voyage of the Grace Har- 
war, last of the full-rigged Cape Horn sailing 
ships, made in 138 days from Wallaroo, South 
Australia, to Queenstown, Ireland, in 1929. It 
is a story of hardship, tragedy, unbelievable 
storms, icy weather, privation of the worst 
kind, and, withall, hardy heroism. The author 
had taken with him his young friend, Ronald 
Walker, who was to help him make a motion 
picture record of the trip. On the way to 
Cape Horn the boy was killed in an accident 
when an unexpected gale overtook them. Sev- 
eral of the ship’s company also perished during 
the voyage. The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken in action during the trip. 





“Comparisons between the first and second 
books of a writer is a path of least resistance 
for the reviewer. Yet it is the distinctive 
diversity between’ these two volumes, in which 
one follows precisely the same course, that 
stamps Mr. Villiers's authorship with an un- 
mistakable hallmark of quality and vitality. It 
is proof sufficient of a high order of ability to 
create an authentic rendition of the changing 
moods of the changeless sea. He has deeply 
enriched the ancient tradition of deep sea sailors 
and their sailing.”” D. S. Lunt 

+ Books p8 Ag 3 ‘30 600w 

“This is a book which leaves one with a sen- 
sation, at once moving and peculiar, which it 
is difficult to describe. To open it is to listen 
te a voice speaking out of an age already so 
remote as to seem quite impossible; yet its 
author is a man of only twenty-seven. The 
mere fact that the terrible Cape Horn road is 
still traveled by square-rigged sailing ships, 
fighting the Antarctic gales in 50 South and 
breaking the hearts of their desperately over- 
worked crews just as their predecessors did in 
the days before steam had gone to sea or sea- 
men’s unions were dreamed of is hard to grasp.” 
Walter Millis 

Books pl Ag 17 '30 1050w 


“There is a somber beauty in the telling of 
this story, just as there is a feeling of reality 
about it which makes it a book to rank with the 
few genuine classics of the sea.”’ . L. M. 

-+ Boston Transcript pl Ag 23 "30 1100w 

“A splendid yarn of the heroic square-rigger 
and the sailor’s epic fight against the Cape.’’ 
Edwin Seaver 

+ N Y Evening Post pis Ag 16 '30 200w 

“It is bewildering to think that people will 
read sea stuff written by other — whose 
most exciting salt experience was had while 
rounding the Battery when they might read a 
classic like this."" A. W. Porterfield 

+ Outlook 155:627 Ag 20 '30 300w 


B or 92 Biography 


ADAMS, HENRY. Letters of Henry Adams 
(1858-1891); ed. by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. 552p $5 Hi ughten 


B or 92 30-25080 

These letters, be; ing with Henry Adams’s 

student days in ae. fall in several 
Ss 


brother, Charles 


groups, those written to 


Francis, jr., from Europe and Washington, dur- 
ing his twenties; those to his lifelong friend 
in England, Charles Milnes Gaskell; those to 
John ay and Henry Cabot Lodge; and the 
long series written to Blizabeth Cameron, dur- 
ing travels in the South Seas with John La 
Farge. If the letters still only partially re- 
veal the complex personality which baffled the 
reader of the ‘‘Education of Henry Adams,”’ 
they are wonderfully rich in comment on men 
and events, in society and politics, expressed 
with the grim frankness characteristic of the 
Adamses. 





“Mr. Worthington C. Ford has rendered an 
inestimable service in editing a selection of the 
‘Letters of Henry Adams’ from 1858 to 1891, 
letters which reveal Adams more intimately 
than the Education could possibly do, which 
fill in the hiatus left by the ucation and 
which go far to explain the tragedy and frus- 
tration that paralyzed Adams in his later years 
and turned him from productive scholarship to 
philosophy. The letters furnish at the same 
time witty and penetrating comment on politics 
and society in America and Europe—comments 
inimitably clever but largeiy supplementary to 
the pages of the Education. Students interested 
primarily in American history will find in these 
contemporary impressions sheer caviar.’’ H. 5S. 
Commager 

+ Books pl S 28 '30 2150w 

‘““The letters in this book are a revelation of 
character, they grow less hypercritical, less 
peevish as their writer advances in years. They 
take on in time the tone of the ‘Education,’ 
which was written after middle life. Lending 
themselves to quotation, ne the reviewer 
to exceed reasonable limits in his comments, 
these letters are admirably edited by Worthing- 
ton C. Ford and make up a volume which can 
be opened at any page and found readable. But 
few readers will envy Henry Adams his out- 
look upon life.”” W.°J. Abbot 

+ wes Science Monitor p7 O 4 °30 
w 


“A reading of these letters and of the ‘Educa- 
tion’ raises in my mind the old question of 
what is the best presentation of any man—his 
letters, his autobiography, or a biography? In 
Adams's case I am inclined to think that the 
genuine portrait awaits the biographer, but the 
subject will test a man’s qualities to the ut- 
most as gentleman and scholar. Meanwhile Mr. 
Ford, who is so eminently both, has given those 
of us who are interested in one of the most 
significant personalities in American life and 
letters a volume comparable in importance 
only to the ‘Education’ itself."’ J. T. Adams 

+ Nation 131:408 O 15 °30 1250w 

“Those who come to the present collection of 
letters with anticipations excited by ‘The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams’ will emerge with a 
certain feeling of disappointment.’’ R. M. 


Lovett 
New Repub 64:268 O 22 '30 1250w 


Reviewed by Matthew Josephson 
N Y Evening Post p4d O 18 '30 1100w 


‘‘Letters like these are manna dropped from 
heaven; they are overs ras which letters should 
and no longer are. ey have, of course, 
an interest — apart from their value as 
superb examples of the epistolary art, in their 
further revelation of a keen mind and a puzzl- 
ing personality. They form an admirable sup- 
plement to ‘The Education of Henry Adams,’ 
which, as Mr. Ford points out in his introduc- 
tory note, ‘is as remarkable for its reticences 
as for its frank admissions.’’’ J. D. 
N Y Times pl S 28 '30 1750w 


‘“‘We have here a sensitive mind, courageous 
enough to put its exact thoughts on paper. The 
Letters of Henry Adams are well-flavored, rich 
reading for the student of character and his- 
tory who will take his time to traverse its 
pages. There is no need to think of this as a 
seasonal book which has to be read in a hurry 
so that one may join the talk of the town.’’ 
Harry Hansen 

+ N Y World pl2 O 1 °30 750w 
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“The general reader may wish that the let- 
ters threw more light on this enigmatic Amer- 
ican. He may be disappointed because few, if 
any, contain indiscretions. But they are in the 
Adams spirit; restrained, well-bred, more than 
a little self-conscious.”’ H. F. Pringle 

Outlook 156:266 O 15 30 420w 


‘Those who feel with James Truslow Adams 
that the ‘Education’ is ‘the most thought-pro- 
voking autobiography, though it was not so 
intended, that America has produced,’ and place 
it, with him, ‘amen the very few American 
classics,’ can hardly fail to find in the ‘Letters 
many and impressive confirmations in this way 
of inking. The two books should certainly 
be regarded as companion volumes. His dexter- 
ity in his chosen medium of verbal expression, 
noticeable from first to last in his ‘Letters, 
enabled him to toss off felicities of es ae 
and phrase which would have been the makin 
of an ironic novelist, and to bring his Englis 
style, in his more carefully wrought writ ngs, 
LS a high point of distinction.’”’ M. A. De . 

owe 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:237 O 18 '30 2650w 


“What is chiefly apparent from these letters 
is that he was a man of alert and sparkling 
mind, with an avidity for ideas and discussion, 
a fastidious taste, a fondness for good society 
and enough ambition and ener to keep his 
mind applied to rticular tasks, in short, a 
true patrician and an intellectual, almost, if 
not quite, a dilettante.’’ 

pringf’d Republican p7e S 28 '30 1850w 


BISHOP, JOSEPH BUCKLIN, and BISHOP, 
FARNHAM. Goethals, genius of the Panama 
canal, 493p il $5 Harper 

B or 92 Goethals, George Washington. Pan- 
ama canal 30-22571 

Authorized biography of the man who engi- 
neered the construction of the Panama canal. 
The biographers have sketched the training of 
Colonel Goethals at West Point, and have em- 
phasized his ability to handle men as a car- 
dinal point in his character and career. A 
large part of the book is given over to his 
work in the Canal Zone, backed by President 
Roosevelt, and the physical and political dif- 
ficulties which he overcame during the execu- 
tion of the great project. The latter part of 
the story contains an account of Goethals’s less 
happy experiences in connection with the Ship- 
ping board during the war. 

“While the mipene biography of Goethals is 
largely concerned with the story of Panama, it 
by no means neglects other chapters of the 
colonel’s life. Even the Panama period is dealt 
with intimately rather than historically, and it 
is on the personal side that the biographers are 
best."" H. C. Commager 

Books p3 Ag 24 °30 1050w 


——- Bucklin Bishop, Secretary of the 
Canal Commission, began this story of the life 
and public services of Goethals, and passing 
away almost at its beginning, handed on the 
work to his son, Farnham Bishop, who by a 
tragic fate likewise passed on before its pub- 
lication. No two men could have been better 
informed as to the work of Colonel Goethals in 
‘digging the ditch,’ and the part of the volume 
iven to that : zé of his life is adequate and 


aene oy : Abbot 
— Science Monitor p6 O 14 °30 


“Mr. eons | evidently means his book to be 
the last wo on the subject, and it probably 
will be. A great deal of it is based on hitherto 
unpublished letters and manuscripts written by 
Goethals himself.’’ C. W. Thompson 

N Y Times p3 O 5 '30 1350w 


GARLAND, HAMLIN. Roadside meetings. 474p 
$3.50 Macmillan 

B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, reminis- 

cences, etc. 30-24083 

A volume of reminiscences in which Hamlin 

Garland describes his meetings and friendships 

with famous authors, artists and public men. 


349 


He tells of a talk with Walt Whitman in Cam- 
den; of dining with Rudyard Kipling in com- 
pany with James Whitcomb Riley; of meetings 
with Stephen Crane; of visiting Joaquin Miller 
on his California fruit-farm; of going calling 
with John Burroughs; of making a night tour 
of o lower East Side with Theodore Roose- 
velt, etc. 





For biographical sketch of the author see 
Wilson bulletin 3:466 F ’29 





Reviewed by D. C. Seitz 
Bookm 72:95 S °30 180w 

“This book is more than a mere family al- 
bum, more than a mere catalogue of the writ- 
ers of the last three decades of the old cen- 
tury. Out of this book rises a fairly authentic 
and intelligent picture of American life and lit- 
erature as it existed in the last quarter of the 
old century. . . ‘Roadside Meetings’ is a bridge 
upon which one may walk into a past that now 
seems as remote as Nineveh and Tyre, the 
American life and letters of the seventies, 
eighties and nineties. Much of it comes from 
diaries and notes and letters written nearly 
half a century ago, and no student of American 
letters, who wants to know something of how 
the ancestors of our present writers looked and 
lived, should ignore it.’”” W. A. White 

+ Books pl S 21 '30 750w 

“ ‘Roadside Meetings’ is a superb literary 
document, full of information, strewn with 
brilliant portraits (brilliant even in their mis- 
understandings), and stuffed full of evidence 
to support Van Wyck Brooks’s most pessimis- 
tic generalizations about the American literary 
life.” C. H. Grattan 
+ Nation 131:351 O 1 °30 320w 


“It is a sad book, but unflaggingly interest- 
ing, too. It is chock-a-block full of fascinating 
portraits and sketches. . . The Crane portrait 
and incidental references are very valuable not 
only for the information contained (most of 
which Thomas Beer has used), but also because 
they show even Crane’s best friends had no 
understanding of him. ‘Roadside Meetings’ is 
an usually important literary autobiography. 
It is superlatively American.’’ C. H. Grattan 

+ N Y Evening Post pl2 S 27 '30 900w 

Reviewed by John Chamberlain 

N Y Times p2 S 21 '30 1300w 

“Mr Garland’s ‘Roadside Meetings’ is no at- 
tempt at literary history, but an entertaining 
and frequently significant account of personal 
acquaintances and encounters. Here are the 
American veritists—Howells, Garland, James 
A. Herne, Mary E. Wilkins and various ‘ver- 
nacular poets and novelists’—and a miscel- 
laneous array of English literary celebrities as 
well, who are reflected in anecdotes and glimp 
ses.”’ 


+ Springf’d Republican p&8 S 20 '30 600w 


Fiction 


ELLSBERG, EQWARD. Thirty fathoms deep. 
266p il $2 Dodd 
30-18863 


Commander Elisberg, deep-sea diver and 
author of On the Bottom, writes this adven- 
turous tale of the search by Bob Porter and 
his uncle, for the treasure-laden Santa Cruz 
sunk more than three hundred years ago off 
the coast of Peru. 





‘‘His essay into fiction is creditable, for he 
sticks to his last and builds an interesting plot 
around his extensive knowledge of diving op- 
erations.’’ 

+ Bookm 71:xi Ag '30 150w 

‘It is a refreshing experience to realize that 
there are men who can do things and write 
about them with an appeal that grips the at- 
tention. It is no mean feat to describe the 
locating of sunken gold by the use of spherical 





_ 
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ELLSBERG, EDWARD—Continued 
trigonometry and a9 ey reader’s anticipa- 
tion whetted keen.”’ 


-+ Books p8 ag 3 "30 250w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 27 '30 300w 


“It is a good yarn with lots of excitement, 
the best parts being those which describe the 
work of the divers and what life looks like 
to them thirty fathoms down.’ Edwin Seaver 

+ N Y Evening Post pis Jl 19 '30 130w 


“Interesting and well written, this is a book 
which will appeal to boys from 12 to 16 and 
to older readers who enjoy sea and adventure 
stories.”’ 

+N Y Times pl2 Ag mg °30 200w 


Reviews by Harry Hanse 
Y World p9 Jl is "30 680w 
“Out - his diving experience, Commander 
Ellsberg is able to furnish his naive adventure 
story with much technical detail. And out of 
memories of his childhood reading, he has 
provided it with a wealth of incident.”’ F. L. 
Robbins 
+ Outlook 155:467 Jl 23 '30 150w 
“This book is an adventure story of very 
high order, in which deep-sea — its tech- 
nique, its gt its eer ag a dramatic 
part, entwined with Spanish gold, Y pirates, and 


plenty of gore.’’ John Carter 
on Sat R of Lit. 6:1178 "n 5 °30 320w 


FISHER, MRS DOROTHEA Pnecas (CAN- 
FIELD). Deepening stream. 393p $2 Harcourt 


The story of Matey Gilbert, which opens 
when she is four years old and takes her thru 
the early years of her married life. Her father 
is a professor of French and some of her life 
is spent abroad. Everybody considers the Gil- 
bert’s a beautifully cultured home, but the sen- 
sitive and honest Matey realizes that all is 
not well in that home. clear-eyed ability 
to see thru a situation saves Matey many a 
shipwreck and after some vicissitudes she ad- 
justs herself to her and looks forward 
to happiness in the years of the ‘‘deepening 
stream”’ of life. 


“Dorothy Canfield’s novels have always been 
forthright and courageous, but in none, —, 
has she achieved the sustained —p~ Ae 
she pours into this story of a hurt child a 
stifled young girl and the quiet victory of love 
and honesty.’’ 

+ Books p7 O 12 '30 1150w 

‘“‘No one can question Dorothy Canfield’s abil- 
ity as a novelist. She knows her characters in 
every detail of their lives—for their back- 
grounds, i ae opinions and gy ee areas 
vary scarce ly at all from boo 
writes smoothly and colorfully and her command 
of form is masterful. However complex her 
stories may be, however crowded with charac- 
ters, they never digress from the main current 
of their conception. They proceed logically and 
dramatically to a rounded ——.. which is 
both mechanically and artisticall one justifiable.’’ 

+ —N Y Times p6 O 19 30 

“To any one who loves and admires the 
French, Mrs. Fisher’s fine interpretation of 
French life and character is welcome. But the 
novel seems to this reviewer chiefly noteworthy 
because, in the midst of ‘realistic’ writing, it 
presents fairly and mew the picture of people 
who are ro and kind and » and makes 


them L. 
+ Outlook 156:267 O 15 '30 300w 


** ‘Deepeni Stream’ is one of her major 
works. nd f the reader has the patience to 
study it with un ng attention, he will be 

rewarded by many observations of human life 
and character, on by an acquaintance with 
real people.’’ a. el 

+ — Sat R oft Lit 7:199 O 11 '30 1050w 





LOVELACE, MAUD (HART) (MRS DELOS W. 
LOVELACE). Petticoat court. 318p $2 Day 


30-26901 


Chloé Peyroux, a young bride from New 
Orleans, was sent to France to escape the 


privations and dangers of the American Civil 
war. There at the court of the beautiful Em- 
press Eugenie, Chloé met and loved a young 
rprotegé of the —_ ress, but remained loyal 
to her coun her family until all ob- 
stacles to her pen were removed. 





“A decidedly anc readable adventure.’ 
+ Books p32 % 38 "30 200w 
“A graceful little romance, with a lifelike, 
very engaging picture of court life in the ex- 
travagant, crinolined days of the Second Em- 
pire, an alluring heroine, and a delightful old 
aristocrat in the person of Mme. de Chaligny, 
make ‘Petticoat Court’ unusually pleasant read- 
ing.”’ 
+N Y Times p6 S 14 '30 280w 
N Y World p4m Ag 31 ‘30 180w 


“A graceful bit of romantic comedy. It is 
also a careful study of the period, based not 
only on the usual authorities, but on painstak- 
ing research among the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the time, where, says the author, ‘she 
found the life of the Second Empire most clearly 
a The style is light, easy, and pointed.” 


4 ynton 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:199 O 11 '30 550w 
“There are no fg moments in this narra- 
tive of intrigue, war and love, with its wide 
interests taveiving both the United States and 
nce. 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 14 °30 220w 


er, MRS HONORE (MCCUE) WILLSIE. 
t full measure. 340p $2.50 Morrow 
~ tha .abraham—Fiction 30-19274 
The concluding volume of Mrs Morrow's 
Lincoln trilogy is a dramatic account of the 
last monthe of his life, the Booth conspiracy, 
and the dezth of Lincoln. 





“This is the third and last of the novels b 
Mrs. Honoré Willsie Morrow which deal wit 
Lincoln’s life in the White House. It is a 
better novel than either of the others, having 
this advantage over them, that the historical 
material with which it has to do is more 
dramatic and of a more personal nature.” 


ta Busey 
+ Books p4 Jl 27 '30 900w 
Reviewed by S. L. Caok 
Boston Transcript p3 Jl 26 ‘30 1200w 

“The book has been done with great and 

conscientious care. . . Though the novel may 
ce ons to be desi in the matter otf 

rtistry, the care and labor expended on it are 
undeniabl admirable. . As the story of the 
last mon of Lincoln’s life, F will no doubt 
prove pntercotine to man af readers.’ 
+N Y Times pé6 27 '30 650w 

“Mrs. Morrow’s novels are not written for 
children. Their clear, warm style and the ac- 
curacy of their material make them satisfactory 
to adults. But they are especially rich in the 
picturesque quality, the spirited narrative and 
dialogue which delight young people, and they 
should become A in aa high-school 
student’s library.”’ F. Robbin 

+ Outlook 155:506 7 MO "30 *280w 


SACKVILLE WEST, VICTORIA MARY (MRS 
HAROLD GEORGE NICOLSON). The Ed- 
wardians. 314p $2.50 Doubleday, ran [7s 6d 

Hogarth] 

The setting of this Pe at of Edwardian Eng- 
land is the beautiful old manor-house of 
Chevron. e characters are grouped around 
Sebastian, the young heir to the dukedom, and 
his mother, a famous hostess of the day. Indi- 
viduals count for less in the novel Teen the 
beautiful old house and all that it represents— 
a decadent but decorative society. The close 
of the story, marked by King George's corona- 
tion, finds the young duke breaking with the 
traditions that have bound him, not unwilling- 
ly, and starting a new era for himself. 
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“Because we all love to believe in Prince 
Charming, the Sleeping Beauty and the other 
innocently childlike figures of ease and delight 
‘The Edwardians’ will be read as a fairy tale 
by outland cousins who have never seen the 
oaks of England, . . Its detail is as sure and 
intricate as a cathedral’s carvings; its colors 
as glowing as old stained glass. The book is 
rich and satisfying, and amusing as well.’’ Mary 
Ross 

+ Books p3 S 7 '30 900w 
“ “The Edwardians’ is an intelligent novel. 
There is so much to be said for it; it has 
judgment, feeling, beauty; it wants nothing but 
a little life. . . The treatment wavers between 
fantasy and realism which refuse to join. The 
style is, with a few lapses, cultured and firm— 
up to a point distinguished; but it is a me- 
dhanical distinction, and the machine creaks, 
where indeed all ‘intelligent’ novels are 
defeated, in the dialogue.”’ 

— + Nation and Ath 47:383 Je 21 '30 370w 


New Statesman 35:308 Je 14 '30 400w 


“The Edwardians’ is a minute survey of 
high society during the period indicated by the 
title. It is, however, a good deal more 
that. There is, for example, a distinction about 
the writing which prevents the minuteness from 
ever becoming tedious. And then, above all, 
with a sustained irony which is the more mer- 
ciless for being slightly disguised, the book 
forms a variation on the familiar theme of 
the hollowness of pomp and rank.” 

+ Sat R 150:84 Jl 19 '30 400w 


“Besides a ready flow of direct and acute 
observations about the manners, morals, tradi- 
tions, loyalties and fads of th, Bdwardians, 
she manages to suggest the atmosphere and 
spirit of the times as a whole, by a series 
of pictures and conversations very clevery 
woven into the fabric of her plot. . . Miss 
West's picture of the ‘Smart Set,’ though based 
on a superficial examination of a few of their 
activities and necessarily restricted to a hand- 
ful of characters, remains somehow a remark- 
ably comprehensive and convincing ony, 
those goemingy far-off days. .. The ik 
is emphatically one to read.’’ I. M. Parsons 

+ Spec 144:913 My 31 °'30 400w 

“ “The Hdwardians’ is of undoubted excellence 
from two points of view. First, it is a mag- 
nificent portrait of a class and an era. Second- 
ly, it is remarkable for its excellent prose 
style. . . It is keen, clear, and vigorous—a 
style suggesting sinewy strength. Its sparkle 
is maintained, and does not merely flash in 
occasional antithetical sentences.”"’ H. K. 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 7 °30 1600w 

“Miss Sackville-West manages the difficult art 
of brifging real, or very nearly real, episodes 
into a novel without awkwardness of any kind. 
... In Miss Sackville-West’s skilful hands the 
characters, though each is dominated the 
same ideas, emerge as individuals, and the 
whole elaborate and dead society begins to 
live again.’ 

te ttondon] Lit Sup p454 My 29 °30 


Children’s Books 


BROCK, EMMA L. To Market! to market! unp 
il $1.75 Knopf 
30-18300 


How the Dutch Duck and the Dutch Mouse 
who lived in a little black house in Holland 
found a silver Iden and went to market to 
spend it, and how they brought home their 
main purchase, a great round cheese. 


“All who enjoyed “The Runaway Sardine’ 
will appreciate this new k, with its sturdy 
characteristic drawings, its humor and delight- 
fully nonsensical story. . .I like Miss Brock’s 
easy line and clever indication of detail, never 
obtrusive. There is a freshness and unity to the 
book which is very attractive.”” M. W. Bianco 

+ Books p7 Jl 13 '30 750w 


‘“‘An unusual picture book. Children from four 
to seven will follow with enjoyment the ex- 
periences of the two animals when they go to 
the market at Op-Zoom to buy a fish for the 
duck and a round yellow cheese for the mouse.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p5e Ag 3 '30 100w 


GIMMAGE, PETER. Picture book of ships. 64p 
il $2 Macmillan 
623.8 Ships—Juvenile literature 30-14169 
All varieties of craft are described and pic- 
tured—“‘little fellas’’ like the canoe and dory, 
sailboats and sailing ships, steamers and motor 
boats. The illustrations are both in black and 
white and in color. 





Booklist 27:32 S ’30 


“The simple, easy style and gay poster-like 
drawings should make this book invaluable to 
children interested in boats. I know of no other 
one book in which such complete information 
is given so clearly and graphically. Adults as 
well as children will find it useful.”” John Davis 

+ Books p8 Jl 27 ’30 450w 

“Contains a mine of information on a general- 
ly interesting subject... Not only boys and 
girls but older people will enjoy these drawings 
and descriptions of all types of craft. Schools 
and libraries will find the book useful. It is 
simple enough for the 8-year-old, without being 
too juvenile for 12-year-olds and it appeals to 
both boys and — im. "Be on 

+ N Y Times p17 Je 8 '30 150w 


“A delightful book on ships, describing them 
simply but truly, and picturing them in the 
many fascinating aspects which interpret them. 
There is a good bit of seamanship, set forth 
simply and correctly. This is a book to rec- 
ommend to youngsters my becoming aware of 
the ancient lure of the sea—it starts them 
right and is a bright, seamanlike job.” Felix 
Riesenberg 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:1146 Je 21 ’30 130w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Je 1 ’30 60w 


JACOBI, ELIZABETH PONGRACZ. When I 
was a girl in Hungary. (Children of other 
lands bks.) 142p il $1.25 Lothrop 

914.391 Children in Hungary. Hungary—So- 
cial life and customs 30-12231 
The author’s recollections of her childhood in 

Hungary. Her days were spent partly on her 

grandfather's estate at Puszta-Hors, partly on 

the famous Lake Balaton, and partly in the 

Transylvania hills, and she gives good descrip- 

cone = the manners and customs of all these 

ocalities. 





Booklist 27:32 S '30 


“The book might well find a place on the 
child’s bookshelf for its information. By follow- 
ing little Béske through her escapades, the 
child reader assimilates facts about the cus- 
toms of the people.” 

“— Science Monitor p5 Jl 19 °30 
Ww 


“Described with a zest and a pleasure of rec- 
ollection that is communicated to the reader. 
The result is an unusually vivid picture of a 
little-known and picturesque country which 
boys and girls of 9 to 12 will enjoy. 

+ N Y Times pl2 Ag 31 ’30 100w 

“The author shows a vividly entertaining style 
and the ability to recapture and describe child- 
hood events with understanding.” 

— Republican p7e My 25 ’30 
Ww 


MORROW, ELIZABETH REEVE (CUTTER) 
(MRS DWIGHT MORROW). Painted pig; a 
Mexican picture book. 32p il $2 Knopt. 

30-26976 
Pita and her little brother Pedro lived in 

Mexico. Pita had the most fascinating painted 

China fis: with roses on his back and a tiry 

rosebud on his tail. The story tells what hap- 
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MORROW, E. R. C.—Continued 
pened when Pedro wanted that pig or one just 
exactly like it. 





“Mrs. Morrow is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing made a genuine picture very in 
Mexico City—a discovery which her own intim- 
ate knowledge of children and books must have 
assured her would open sesame to Mexico 
for a ae of gE na or ss R 
personal experience of bu a pain Pp n 
the market at Guernavesa, hive. Sieevew “hes 
told a circumstantial story for children a little 
older than those of picture book age, thus giv- 


ing to the book a very wide range of appeal in 
American schools and libraries, extending from 
the youngest children to those who are actually 
studying phy and history.’’ A. C. Moore 
+ ps S 21 °30 800w 
“A picture book that children will enjoy for 
its brilliant colors and gayety, and grownups 
for its Saresing introduction to a foreign art. 
The unusual illustrations are by Count Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, whose collection of Mexican toys 
in Mexico City inspired ght Morrow, 
wets of the American ambassador, tb write the 
story.”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 S 23*'30 160w 





Dilly Tante Observes 


(Continued from page 329) 

not stirred by that depth and purity of 
passion. And Stephen, the poet, was to 
bring into the story that very poetic pas- 
sion and show by contrast the beauty 
that Bloom dragged into the dirt to make 
purely physical. But Stephen wandered 
out of the picture and in came Mrs. 
Bloom to ramble from one carnal ex- 
perience to another... . 

“I gave it up. And because you 
started me in on it, you will simply have 
to tell me what you see so great about 
it. Satire, yes, but such common and 
crude efforts! Great literary genius 
comes from having great thoughts and 
then in expressing them in beautiful lan- 
guage. A soured writer, even if he is 
soured and disgruntled by the loss of 
one of his physical powers, does not 
make great literature, when he lacks both 
great thought and great power of clear 
expression! You cannot but help to 
agree that his ability as a writer was 
not expressed in those parts of Ulysses 
which might conceal the powers of great- 
ness which he possessed. What great 
thought then did he conceal beneath his 
blundering words? . . . I missed all signs 
of Genius—missed it a mile if it were 
there. Personally I cannot see it is 
there, but I am willing to try again to 
see what it is about, if you have the time 
to write me about it.” 


J. H.’s letter is interesting to me, if 
for no other reason than that it illus- 
trates how completely an earnest stu- 
dent may fail, for temperamental or 
other reasons, to appreciate a work of 
art. I believe that certain persons of 
intelligence may be unfitted to read cer- 
tain books, tho the books be master- 


pieces. There’s little that anyone can 
say to convince a mature person that the 
book he has read and abhorred is a great 
one and that he must read it again and 
love it. There are some things that elude 
definition. Genius is one. J. H. wants 
to know what Ulysses means. It means 
so many things to the modern mind nur- 
tured in the arts, familiar with the varie- 
ties of experience, sensitive to the acci- 
dents of loveliness, yet apprehensive of 
the individual destiny in the fecundity 
and evil of the world, that one can only 
say, with T. S. Eliot, that here we are 
purged of. all the pity and terror that 
our nature holds. One cannot be speci- 
fic about the meaning of the great books. 
Lesser books mean something specifically 
(that is their boundary), but anyone 
who tries to tell you the meaning of 
The Divine Comedy or Faust or Ham- 
let or Oedipus Rex or the Odyssey is 
simply applying his own limitations to 
his masters. 

Obscurity is a relative term that means 
nothing at all without an object, Ob- 
scure to whom? There is an obscurity, 
as Coleridge pointed out, that arises not 
“from the greater impurity of the ore, 
but from the nature and uses of the 
metal.” A book is not necessarily ob- 
scure “because it does not aim to be 
popular. It is enough if a work be per- 
spicuous to those for whom it is writ- 
ten.” I should say that Ulysses was not 
written for anyone who is incapable of 
assimilating Joyce’s earlier rare and 
miraculous book, The Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man. Nobody ought 
to attempt to read Ulysses without first 
having read the Portrait. If you don’t 
like Joyce’s first novel, you might as well 
give him up as a bad job. 
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Hilda Doolittle 
(H. D.) 


ILDA DOOLITTLE, whose pen 
name is “H.D.,” was born Sep- 
tember 10, 1886, at Bethlehem Pennsy]l- 
vania, the daughter of Charles L. 
Doolittle, professor of mathematics and 
astronomy at Lehigh University, and his 
second wife, Helen Eugenia Wolle. 
When she was nine years old, the fam- 
ily moved to Philadelphia, where Profes- 
sor Doolittle became Director of the 
Flower Astronomical Observatory at the 
University of Pennsylvania, a position 
that he held until he retired in 1912. 
Her education was varied. In Beth- 
lehem she attended a public school; in 
Philadelphia she entered the Gordon 
School, where she studied until 1902; 
next she attended the Friends’ Central 
School to prepare for entrance to Bryn 
Mawr College; in 1904 she matriculated 
at Bryn Mawr, but ill health forced her 
to withdraw in her sophomore year. 
She began to write stories soon after 
leaving Bryn Mawr. It is rather sur- 
prising to learn that they were children’s 
stories and that some of them were pub- 
lished in a Presbyterian paper in Phila- 
delphia. This was her first published 
work. 


In 1911 she went to Europe, intend- 
ing to stay only for the summer, but on 
reaching London after a trip thru Italy 
and France she became interested in the 
literary movements and resolved to stay. 
When she showed some of her poetry 
to Ezra Pound, at that time leader of the 
Imagist movement, he was delighted with 
her work and sent it to Poetry: A Maga- 
zine of Verse in Chicago. In the January 
1913 number of Poetry appeared a group 
of her poems, the first of hers to be pub- 
lished. She was soon regarded as a 
unique and valuable addition to the group 
of Imagist poets, and her work began 
to appear in several periodicals. Her 
first book, Sea Garden, was published in 
England in 1916. 











Courtesy of Covici, Friede 
H. D. 


She was married to Richard Alding 
ton, likewise known then as an Imagist 
poet, on October 18, 1913. In the winter 
of 1913 they made several translations 
of Greek and Latin poets. The next 
great event in their lives was the war, 
of which Aldington was to write many 
years later in Death of a Hero. When 
her husband joined the army, H.D. as- 
sumed his duties on The Egoist, the Lon- 
don magazine which he was editing. 

In 1920, after an absence of nine 
years, H.D. returned to the United 
States, but after a few months in Cali- 
fornia she took passage for Europe. 
Since 1921 she has lived in a small Swiss 
town by Lake Geneva. 

A second volume of poetry, Hymen, 
was published in 1921. Her other pub- 
lications are Heliodora and Other Poems 
(1924), Collected Poems (1925), Pal- 
impsest, a novel (1926), Hippolytus 
Temporizes, a lyrical tragedy (1927), 
and Hedylus, a novel (1928). 


A sketch of this author will appear in Livinc AUTHOors. 
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INDISPENSABLE AS A DICTIONARY AND MORE USEFUL 





Henley’s Twentieth Century 
Book of Recipes, Formulas and Processes 


Edited by GarpneR D. Hiscox 
800 (6x9) Pages NEW 1930 PRINTING Price $4.00 


This is one of the most complete books on the subject, containing recipes for the 
manufacture of cosmetics, mucilages, anti-freeze solutions, polishes, powders, battery 
solutions, soap, beverages, extracts, hair preparations, inks, blueing, and thousands of 
other valuable recipes, and every library should have one or more copies on their shelves. 


The Greatest Book of Its Kind Published 


There is nothing published that will take the place of Henley’s Recipe Book, which 
covers every branch of the useful arts, and tells thousands of ways of doing and making 
things, including a chapter on useful workshop and laboratory methods. This book is as 
Indispensable as a dictionary and more useful. 


NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS BOOK 
SOME LIBRARIES HAVE AS MANY AS TWENTY COPIES IN CIRCULATION 


aga 
THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 





















































McCLURG’S... 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years 
of experience in handling the book business of 
Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, together with our comprehensive stock 
of books of all American publishing houses. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Margery Williams Bianco 


ARGERY WILLIAMS BIANCO 

was born July 22, 1881, in London. 
She was the daughter of Robert and 
Florence (Harper) Williams. Much of 
her early life was spent in the United 
States, where she was educated privately 
at Sharon Hill, near Philadelphia. Re- 
turning to Europe, she married Cap- 
tain Francesco Bianco of Turin, Italy, in 
1904. Their two children, Cecco and 
Pamela, were born in England, but dur- 
ing their childhood the family lived, for 
the most part, in France and Italy. 

Mrs. Bianco’s first two books, The 
Late Returning (1902) and The Price of 
Youth, were novels, published before her 
marriage in her early twenties. Another 
novel, The Bar, followed in 1906. She 
did not publish then for sixteen years. 
It was with The Velveteen Rabbit 
(1922), a book for children, that she 
broke her silence, and all her books since 
then have been for young people: Poor 
Cecco (1925), The Little Wooden Doll 
(1925), The Apple Tree (1926), The 
Skin Horse (1927), The Adventures of 
Andy (1927), Candlestick (1929), All 
About Pets (1929), a handbook for 
aspiring young pet fanciers. Mrs. Bianco 
has always had many pets and her in- 
formation about rabbits, frogs, dogs, 
white mice, and lizards is reliable and 
pragmatic. 

Two of Mrs. Bianco’s books, The 
Little Wooden Doll and The Skin Horse, 
have been illustrated by her daughter 
Pamela. The drawings for the former 
book were made by Pamela when she 
was fourteen years old. Pamela was 
born in London in 1906. Six months 
later the family moved to Paris, then the 
United States, Paris again, London, 
Italy, and finally the United States once 
more. Pamela began to draw rabbits 
and guinea pigs, elves and fairies, when 
she was five. “She has never,” says her 
father, “had a teacher of drawing or 
painting. We did not wish Pamela to 
lose any of her originality thru the influ- 
ence of others.” When she was fourteen. 
in 1919, her drawings and paintings were 





MARGERY WILLIAMS BIANCO 


exhibited at the Leicester Galleries in 
London. Walter de la Mare, who 
strolled in to see them, was so impressed 
that he wrote a series of verses to ac 
company them, and both drawings and 
verses were published in book-form 
under the title, Flora. Since that sensa 
tional debut, Pamela Bianco has illus 
trated Natives of Rock (1925), poems 
by Glenway Westcott; The Land of 
Dreams (1928), poems by William 
Blake; The Birthday of the Infanta 
(1929), by Oscar Wilde; Three Christ- 
mas Trees (1930), by Juliana H. Ewing; 
and the two books by her mother already 
mentioned. She has recently exhibited 
some work in oils, as well as lithographs 
and woodcuts. In 1930 she received a 
Guggenheim fellowship and went abroad 
—back to the Italy of her childhood- 
to continue her painting. 

Mrs. Bianco is described as a quiet 
dark-haired woman, while her daughter 
has blue eyes and “shoulder-length 
brown hair.” 


A sketch of this author will appear in Laying AUTHORS, 
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study table, reference 
table in study rooms, for 
student attendant in 
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periodical indexes. 


SturpiLy built of quar- 
ter sawed white oak, 
light or dark finish. De- 
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(WITH THREE DOLLARS) 














E A.L.A. BOOKLIST for Jan- 
uary recommends I/rvin 
Anthony's VOYAGERS UNAFRAID. 
[910.4 Atlantic ocean || Voy- 
ages and travels 30-28995/4] 
and also places it on their 
Special list of ADULT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


OTHERS WHO AGREE 


NEW YORK TIMES: “Mr. Anthony 
tells these tales very interestingly, 
with a feeling for the inherent ro- 
mance of it all and an eye for the 
picturesque.” 


MOTOR BOAT: “We feel that the 
book will be a favorite of any reader 
of sea facts.” 





JOHN T. McINTYRE: “A series of 
thrilling histories, telling of deep 
water and high courage.” 


BOY’S LIFE: “The reader who de- 
sires to read of true adventure, of 
courage and steadfastness and the 
ways of sea and boat will find here 
something to his liking.” 


VOYAGERS UNAFRAID 


by 
Irvin Anthony 
Author of “DOWN 
TO THE SEA 
IN SHIPS” 
Breathless _sto- 
ries of the men 
who crossed the 
Atlantic, alone, 
in small boats— 


Illustrated 
$3.00 

















MacraE SMITH COMPANY 
Philadel phia 
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Dorothy Graham 


OROTHY GRAHAM was born in 

New Rochelle in 1893. She trav- 
elled extensively from an early age, go- 
— ing to school in 
Lausanne, Switzer- 
land and Florence, 
Italy. Since the 
war she has been 
in Europe several 
times, and impres- 
sions of these wan- 
derings have been 
used, first in a 
series of travel 
sketches done prin- 
cipally for the 
World Traveler 
and later in two of 
her novels, The 
French Wife 
(1928) and Candles in the Sun (1930). 

















DOROTHY GRAHAM 


After her marriage in 1924 to James 
W. Bennett, a writer and traveler, she 
left New York with him for the Far 
East. Having visited Hawaii and Japan, 
they took a Chinese house in Peking. 
During her stay in Peking, the city was 
captured by Marshall Feng Yu-hsiang. 
This was the second war she saw in 


China. Later when she was living in 
South China, she happened on a third 
war. She wrote an article on the Hong- 
kong strike that sold out the edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune in which 
it appeared. 


The author has seen the student dem- 
onstration of which she writes in Lotus 
of the Dusk (1927) and both in Peking 
and in Canton she has witnessed their 
parades. 


Regarding the modern situation in 
China she says, “The student movement 
was the genesis and still continues to 
be the storm center of the trouble—the 
cry for the abrogation of treaties, the 
wish to drive the foreigners into the sea, 
to take back the concessions.” 


This Chinese sojourn also bore fruit 
in Through the Moon Door (1926) and, 
later, in The China Venture (1929), a 
novel of three generations of Americans 
in China. In the meantime Dorothy 
Graham and her husband returned home 
round the world in a leisurely fashion, 
stopping at the Philippines and the Fed 
erated Malay States. They recently 
made a trip to California and to Hawaii. 
Their home is in New York City. 


A Rare Book on School Management 


LONG search, unavailing in the United 
States, extending to Europe and finally 
ending in the Home House of the Christian 
Brothers in Belgium, will make available this 
year for American students of education, for 
the first time, an English translation of the 
original edition of Jean Baptiste de la Salle’s 
School Management, a book which profoundly 
influenced education over a period of three 
centuries. The English translation of this 
classic is being made by Professor F. de la 
Fontainerie of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the book will be included in the group 
of McGraw-Hill Education Classics which are 
now being published by that firm, under the 
general editorship of Dr. Edward H. Reisner, 
Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
After searching all the libraries in the 
United States without success and ultimately 
discovering a copy of the original edition of 
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School Management, first published in 1721, 
in the library of the Christian Brothers, the 
editors had still more difficulties to face before 
the volume could be prepared for publication 
as one of the McGraw-Hill Education Classics. 
In the first place the original edition was 
printed in French and it had never been trans- 
lated into English. Secondly, while the Chris- 
tian Brothers were willing and anxious to 
help the editors in their quest they would not 
consider permitting this valuable book to leave 
their archives. 

Finally, a Brother Philip, who is connected 
with the Home House in Belgium, resolved 
upon an arduous but nevertheless successful 
plan of operation. He arranged to have one 
of the Brothers of the Home House go into 
the archives of the Society and copy School 
Management word for word by hand! The 
translation is being made from this hand- 
written copy. 
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Just off the press! 





THE ONLY COMPLETE BOOK ON THE DIESEL ENGINE 


Modern Diesel Engine Practice 


Theory—Practical Applications—Operation— 
Maintenance 
By Orvit_te Apams, Technical Editor 


600 (6x9) Pages PRICE $6.00 NET. 400 Engravings 


An entirely new book covering every fundamental, basic fact requisite to Diesel 
Engine theory and operation, as well as rules for Maintenance. Arranged in logical 
order, and written in easily understood language for the practical man. 


INFORMATION NEVER BEFORE AVAILABLE IS INCLUDED IN THIS 
NEW BOOK 


This book was written with the purpose of combining in one volume, a text for 
study and reference—and a practical manual on operation and repair. 


—_— 


THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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V. M. Hillyer 


Yas. M. HILLYER, author of A 

Child’s History of the World (1924) 
and A Child’s Geography of the World 
(1929), was born in 1875 in a little town 
near Boston, but was brought up on 
“Capitol Hill,” Washington, D.C. He 
went back to New England for his col- 
lege training, however, and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1897. He was 
appointed officer of the U.S. Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington, in 1917; and 
captain of the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. A., in 1918. 

Since 1899 Mr. Hillyer has been Head 
Master of the Calvert School of Balti- 
more, Maryland. Here his method of 
teaching children won such success that 
he opened a unique correspondence 
school for children in out-of-the-way 
places. We shall let him explain in his 
own words how he came to teach geog- 
raphy (and history) as he does. 

“To me, as a child, geography was a 
bugbear of repellent names—Climate and 
Commerce, Manufactures and Industries, 
and products, products, PRODUCTS. It 
seemed that the chief products of every 
place in the world were corn, wheat, 
barley, rye; or rye, barley, wheat, corn ; 
or barley, corn, rye, wheat. In my geog- 
raphy modern Greece had but a para- 
graph—because, I suppose, it did not 
produce wheat, corn, barley, rye. Geog- 
raphy was a ‘stomach’ geography; the 
‘head’ and ‘heart’ were left out. 

“T loved the geography pictures and 
maps but hated the text. Except for an 
occasional descriptive or narrative para- 
graph the text was wholly unreadable— 
a confused jumble of headings and sub- 
headings and sub-subheadings. . . 

“When my turn came to teach geog- 
raphy to beginners nine years of age, I 
found the available textbooks either too 
commercial and industrial on the one 
hand, or too puerile and inconsequential, 
on the other. Statistics and abstractions 
were entirely beyond the ken of the 
child of nine, and random stories of chil- 
dren in other countries had little value 
as geography. 

“As I had been a traveler for many 
years, had visited most of the countries 
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Vv. M. HILLYER 


of the globe, and in actual mileage had 
been five times the distance around the 
world, I thought I would write a geog- 
raphy myself. Vain conceit! I’ve had 
to try, try again and again, for chil 
dren’s reactions can never be forecast. 
Neither can one tell without trial what 
children will or will not understand.” 
So Mr. Hillyer wrote and re-wrote 
each of his books for children, “trying 
them out” on successive classes until at 
last he evolved A Child’s History of the 
World and A Child’s Geography of the 
World. Among his other books are 
Kindergarten at Home (1911), Child 
Training (1915), First Writer (1919), 
and The Calvert Speller (1921). 
Besides children, who Mr. Hillyer 
admits are an obsession with him, he has 
one important hobby—lights. He has 
for a long time collected objects illus- 
trating the history of lighting—lamps, 
candle-holders and kindred objects dating 
from earliest times and from lands near 
and far. And the motto on Mr. Hill- 
yer’s shield is consistent—“Let there be 


light.” 
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MOST SOUGHT FOR INFORMATION 
IS SUPPLIED BY 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


To provide latest material for an- 
swering questions pertaining to Eco- 
nomics and Business, Government, 
Politics, Religion, Labor, Engineering, 
Chemistry, Physics, Biological Sci- 
ences, Art, Music, Drama and Educa- 
tion is the purpose of THE AMERI- 
CAN YEAR BOOK. The volume, 
strongly bound, consists of more than 
800 pages of signed narrative articles 
and statistical tables provided by up- 
wards of two hundred contributors. 
These are selected and sponsored by 
representatives of 46 National Learned 
Societies and the work is under di- 
rection of Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart. 
The undertaking is sponsored by The 
New York Times Company. 


Used independently or as an up-to- 
date supplement to an 5 ge ear 
THE AMERICAN YEAR BO 
“will not accumulate dust in any ot 
brary.” For years it has been listed 
and recommended in all leading ref- 
erence guides, headed by Mudge 
“Guide to the Use of Reference 
Books,” in these words: “An excel- 
lent year book made up of long 
signed articles by specialists. The 
articles give good narrative accounts, 
including bibliographies and statistics, 
of the events of the year grouped by 
large subjects. Each article covers 
its subjects in all countries but aims 
especially to record progress in the 
United States.” 


1930 Volume only (U.S. and Canada) $7.50 Elsewhere $8. 


SPECIAL OFFER 6 volumes (1925-1930 inclusive) 
(U.S. and Canada) $25. 
Elsewhere $27. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR USUAL SOURCE OF BOOK SUPPLY 
OR DIRECT. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 


Times Square 


New York 


Sponsors for The American Year Book 
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Maurice Hindus 


AURICE HINDUS was born in a 
Russian village in 1891. At the 
age of fourteen his family migrated to 
America. After attending the Stuyves- 
ant High School of New York for two 
years he went to work on a farm, plan- 
ning to become a farmer. He applied 
for admission to the State Agricultural 
College at Cornell University, but was 
turned down for lack of sufficient 
credits, after which he sought and gained 
admission to Colgate University, from 
which he graduated with high honors. 
On leaving Colgate he entered the grad- 
uate school at Harvard. There he wrote 
his first book, The Russian Peasant and 
the Revolution (1920). This was fol- 
lowed by Broken Earth (1926), another 
book dealing with the Russian peasant. 
Since then, Mr. Hindus has been travel- 
ing very extensively in European and 
Asiatic Russia, also in China and Japan. 
Humanity Uprooted (1929), is the re- 
sult of an intimate study of Russia under 
the Soviet regime, and is based on inves- 
tigations made during six trips to Russia. 
From January until March of 1930 
Mr. Hindus travelled from one end of 
the United States to the other, giving 
talks about Russia in all the principal 
cities. Mr. Hindus is one of the most 
popular lecturers of our day, and it is 
safe to say that thru his books and his 
lectures he has done as much as anyone 
to interest the American public in the 
problems that Russia is facing. 





MAURICE HINDUS 


Mr. Hindus spent most of 1930 in 
Russia, traveling up and down the coun- 
try, investigating the collective farms, 
and learning at first-hand what the in- 
habitants of Russia think of what is 
going on around them. Mr. Hindus’s 
plans also include writing another book 
—in fact, he has two in mind—one a 
novel, the other a sequel to Humanity 
U prooted. 





“The American Landscape Architect” 


and regional 
been 
Editorially con 
landscape architects. 


lanning, etc. 


Profusely illustrated and beautifully printed, it has 
opted Pd more than thirty universities and colleges as reference literature. 
med to landscape projects designed and developed by professional 


See the ART INDEX of the H. W. Wilson Company for listings each month. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—Domestic, $5.00 per annum (libraries and other institutions, 3 years 


for $10.00); Canada, $5.50 per annum; foreign, $6.00 


invited. 


per annum. Requests for specimen copies 


THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II! 


—portraying landscape architecture as the art it is! 
HE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT is the only monthly publication in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the professional manifestations of American land- 
scape architecture as it pertains to gardens, country estates, parks, golf courses, 
cemeteries, institutional grounds, recreation areas, driveways and parkways, city 
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